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LETTER 
TP 44.4 | 

GILBERT WEST, ES2. 
| — 4 
SIR, hy | 
IN a late converſation we had to- 
gether, upon the ſubject of the 
- Chriſtian - religion, I told you, that 
beſides all the proofs of it which 
may be .drawn from the prophecies 
of the Old Teſtament, from the ne- 
ceſſary connection it has with the 
whole ſyſtem of the Jewiſh religion, 
; B from 
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from the miracles of Chriſt, and from 
the evidence given of his reſurrection 
by all the other Apoſtles, I thought the 
converſion and the apoſtleſhip of St. 

Paul alone, duly conſidered, was of 
itſelf a demonſtration ſufficient to- 
prove Chriſtianity to be a. divine re- 

velation. 

As you ſeemed to think that ſo 

compendious a proof might be of 
uſe to convince thoſe unbehevers. 
that will not attend to a- longer. ſeries: 
of arguments, I have thrown toge- 
ther the reaſons upon which I ſup- 

port that propoſition.. 

In the 26th chapter of the Acts of 
the Apoſtles, writ by a cotemporary 
author, and a companion of St. Paul 
in preaching the goſpel, as appears 
by the book itſelf, ch. xx. ver- 6, 13, 
14. chap: xxvii. ver 1, &c, St. Paul 

| 18. 
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is ſaid to have given himſelf this ao- 
count of his converſion and. preach- 
ing, to King Agrippa and Feſtus the 
Roman governor. © My manner of 


c 


life from my youth, which was, at 
the firſt, among mine own nation 
at Jeruſalem, know all the Jews, 
which knew me from the begin- 
ning (if they would teſtify) that 


after the ſtricteſt ſe& of our reli- 


gion, I lived a Phariſee. And 
now I ſtand and am judged for the 
hope of the promiſe made by God 
unto our fathers: Unto which 
promiſe our twelve tribes, inſtant- 
ly ſerving God day and night, hope 
to come: for which hope's ſake, 
King Agrippa, I am accuſed by 
the Jews. Why ſhould it be 


thought a thing incredible with 


= 
” 


you, that God ſhould raiſe the 


B2 © dead? 
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dead? I verily thought with my- 
« felf, that I ought to do many 
things contrary to the name of 
« Jeſus of Nazareth. Which thing 
I alfo did in Jeruſalem, and many 
of the Saints did I ſhut up in pri- 
« fon, having received authority from 
the Chief Prieſts; and when they 
« were put to death, I gave my voice 
; * againſt them. And I puniſhed 
* them oft in every ſynagogue, and 
* compelled them to blaſpheme, and 
being exceedingly mad againſt 
them, I perſecuted them even unto 
* ſtrange cities. Whereupon, as I 
went to Damaſcus with authority 
and commiſſion from the Chief 
« Prieſts, at mid-day, O King, I faw 
in the way a light from heaven, 
* above the brightneſs of the fun, 
« ſhining round about me, and them 

Ee = * which 
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© which journeyed with me. And 
when we were all fallen to the 
* earth, I heard a voice ſpeaking 
* unto me, and ſaying in the He- 
brew tongue, Saul, Saul, why per- 
< ſecuteſt thou me? It is hard for- 
* thee to kick againſt the pricks. 
And I faid, Who art thou, Lord? 
And he ſaid, I am Jeſus whom 
thou perſecuteſt. But riſe, ſtand 
* upon thy feet; for I have appeared 
* unto thee for this purpoſe, to make 
* thee a miniſter, and a witneſs both 
of thoſe things which thou haſt 
* ſeen, and of thoſe things in the 
© which I will appear unto thee; 
0 delivering thee from the people, 
and from the Gentiles; unt nF n 
now ſend thee, to open their 
* eyes, and to turn them from dark - 
neſs to light, and from the power 
| B 3 * of 


of 6. J. 
* of Satan unto God, that they may 
receive forgiveneſs of fins, and in- 
©heritance among them which are 
ſanctified by faith that is in me. 
* Whereupon, O King Agrippa, I 
was not diſobedient to the heaven- 
* ly vifion: but ſhewed firſt unto 
them of Damaſcus, and at Jeruſa- 
© lem, and throughout all the coaſts 
of Judea, and to the Gentiles, that 
© they: ſhould repent and turn to 
„God, and do works meet for re- 
* pentance. For theſe cauſes the 
Jews caught me in the Temple, 
and went about to kill me. Ha- 
ving therefore obtained help of 
od, I continue unto this day wit- 
neſſing both to ſmall and great, 
*-{aying none other things than thoſe” 
© which: Moſes and the Prophets 
8 „ ſhould come: That Chriſt 
. ſhould 
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< ſhould ſuffer, and that he ſhould: 
© be the firſt that ſhould riſe from 
*.the dead, and ſhould ſhew light 
* to the people, and to the Gentiles. 
And as he thus ſpake for himſelf, 
« Feſtus ſaid with a loud voice, Paul, 
thou art beſide thyſelf ; much learn- 
<« ingidoth make thee mad. But he 
c ſaid, I am not mad, moſt .noble 
Feſtus, but ſpeak forth the words 
* of truth. and ſoberneſs. For the, 
« King knoweth of theſe things, be- | 
fore whom alſo I ſpeak freely; for 
] am perſuaded that none of theſe. FI 
„things are hidden from him; for, 
the thing was not done in a corner. 
King Agrippa, believeſt thou the 
g Prophets? I know that thou be- 
lieveſt.— Then Agrippa ſaid unto 
Paul, Almoſt thou perſuadeſt me 
to be a Chriſtian. And Paul ſaid, 
acl 1 WO 6 1 


8 
I would to God that not only thou, 
but alſo all that hear me this day, 
* were both almoſt and e 
* ſuch as Jam, except theſe bonds.“ * 
In another chapter of the ſame book 
he gives in ſubſtance the fame ac- 
count to the Jews, adding theſe 
farther particulars: © And I faid, 
© What ſhall F do, Lord? And the 
© Lord faid unto me, Ariſe, and go 
into Damaſcus, and there it ſhall 
be told thee of all things which are 
appointed for thee to do. And 
vwhen I could not ſee for the glory 
© of that light, being led by the hand 
© of them that were with me, I came 
into Damaſcus. And one Ananias, 
* a devout man according to the 
law, having a good report 'of all 


Acts xxii. 30g 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16 
| © the 
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© the Jews that dwelt chere, came 
c unto me, and ſtood, and faid unto 


me, Brother Saul, receive thy 
«fight; and the ſame hour T looked 
up upon him. And he ſaid, The 
God of our fathers hath choſen 
© thee, that thou ſhouldeft know his 
will, and ſee chat Juſt One, and 
0 ſhouldeſt hear the voice of his 
© mouth. For thou ſhalt be his 
© witneſs unto all men of what thou 
haft ſeen and Heard, And now 
„iy tarrieſt thou?” Ariſe, and be 
© baptized, and waſh away thy ſins, 
© calling « on. the name of the Lord. 
In the 9th chapter of the ſame 
book, the anthor- of it relates the” 
ſme Rory with fome' other circum-" 
ſtimves/ not mentionet-in.theſe a- 
counts: as, that Saul in @ viſion ſuw 
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coming in, and putting his hand upon 
im that he might receive his fight.* 
And that when Ananias had ſpoken. 
to him, immediately there fell from. 
his-eyes as it had been ſcales.t T 
| And agreeably to all theſe ac- 
counts, St. Paul thus ſpeaks of him- 
ſelf in the Epiſtles he wrote to the 
ſeveral churches he planted } the 
authenticity of which cannot be 
doubted without overturning all 
rules, by which the authority and 
genuineneſs of any writings can be 
proved, or confirmed. act 
To the Galatians he fays: : 2 hl 
* tify you, brethren, that the Goſpel 
* which was preached by me is not 
after man. For I neither received 
it of man, neither was I taught it, 


2 Acts . 2 _ +1bid, 18. un 
but 
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but by the revelation of Jeſus 
Chriſt. For ye have heard of my 
* converſation in time paſt in the 
Jews religion, how that beyond 
* meaſure I perſecuted the church of 
God, and waſted it. And profited 
in the Jews religion above many 
mine equals in my own nation, 
« being more exceedingly zealous of 
© the traditions of my fathers. But 
when it pleaſed God, who ſepa- 
rated me from my mother's womb, . 
and called me, by his grace, to re- 
« yeal his Son in me, that I might 
« preach him among the. Heathen, 
immediately I conferred. not with 
* fleſh and blood, n 
To the Philippians be ſays, If 
any other man thinketh that he 


Gal. i. 11, 12, 13, 14, 15,16. 
* hath 
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< hath whereof he might truſt in che 
<fleſh, I more: circumciſed the 
„eighth day, of the ſtock of Iſrael, 
of the tribe of Benjamin, an He- 
© brew of the Hebrews. As touch- 
ing the law, a Phariſee ; concern- 
ing zeal, perſecuting the church; 
touching the righteouſneſs which 
is in the law, blameleſs. But what 
things were gain to me, thoſe 1 
counted loſs for Chriſt. Yea 
doubtleſs, and I count all things 
© but loſs for the excellency of the 
1 5 ap of Chriſt Jeſus my 

Lord, for whom I have ſuffered 
the loſs of all things, and do count 
them but dung, that I may win 
* Chriſt, * ö 2 4s — 2 19 EL 
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And in his Epiſtle to Timothy he 
writes thus: * I thank Jeſus Chriſt 
© cur Lord, who hath enabled me, 
for that he counted me faithful, 
putting me into the miniſtry, who 
vas before a blafphemer, and a 
perſecutor, and injuzious ; but L 
obtained mercy, beeauſe I did it 
ignorantly in unbelief.” * 

In other Epiftles he calls himſelf 
an Apoſtle by the will of God, by the 
commandment of God our Saviour 
and Lord Jeſus Chris; — and 
an Apoſtle not of men, neither by 
men, but by Jeſus Chriſt, and God 
the Father, who raiſed him from the 
dead.F All which implies fome mi- 
raculous call that made him an 


* 


* 


® 1 Tim. i. 12, 13. 
＋ 2 Cor. i. 1. Col. i. 1. 1 Tin. i. 1. 
Gal. i. 1. EM 


fays, 
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Apoſtle, And to the Corinthians he 
ſays, after enumerating many ap- 
pearances of Jeſus after his reſur- 
rection, And laſt of all he was ſeen 
© of me alſo, as of one born out of 
« ane wnc.* 

Now it muſt of neceſſity be, that 
the perſon atteſting theſe things of 
himſelf, and of whom they are re- 
lated in ſo authentic a manner, ei- 
ther was an impoſtor, who ſaid what 
he knew to be falſe with an intent 
to deceive ; or he was an enthuſiaſt, 
who, by the force of an over-heated 
imagination, impoſed on himſelf ; 
or he was deceived by the fraud of 
others, and all that he ſaid muſt be 
imputed to the power of that deceit; 
or what he declared to have been 


1 Cor. xv. 8, 


the 
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the cauſe of his converſion, and to 
have happened in confequence of it, 
did all really happen ; and' therefore 
the Chriſtian Religion is a divine re- 
velation. 

Now that he was not an impoſtor, 
who ſaid what he knew to be falfe 
with an intent to deceive; I ſhall 
endeavour to prove, by ſhewing that 
he could Have no rational motives 
to undertake ſuch an impoſture, nor 
could have poſhbly carried it on with 
any ſucceſs by the means we know 
he employed. 

Firſt; then,, the inducement td 
ſuch an impoſture muft have been 
one of theſe two, cither the hope of 
advancing himſelf by it in his tem- 
poral intereſt, credit, or power ; or 
the gratification of ſome of his paſ- 
fans: 


ſions under the authority of it, and 
by the means it afforded. | 

Now theſe were the circumſtances 
in which St. Paul declared his con- 
verſion to the faith of Chriſt Jeſus. 
That Jeſus, who called himſelf the 
Meſſiah, and Son of God, notwith- 
ſtanding the innocence and holinefs 
of his life, notwithſtanding the mi- 
racles by which he atteſted his miſ- 
fion, had been crucified by the Jews 
as an impoſtor and blaſphemer, 
which crucifixion not only muſt (hu- 
manly ſpeaking) have intimidated 
others from following him, or eſpouſ- 
ing his doctrines, but ſerved to con- 
firm the Jews in their opinion, that 
he could not be their promiſed 
Meſſiah, who according to all their 
prejudices was not to ſuffer in any 
manner 


„ 

ö manner, but to reign triumphant for 
ever here upon earth. His Apoſtles 

a indeed, though at firſt they appeared 

to be terrified by the death of their 

Maſter, and diſappointed in all their 


f hopes, yet had ſurpriſingly recover- 
ed their ſpirits again, and publicly 
, taught in his name, declaring him 
] to be riſen from the grave, and con- 
ö firming that miracle by many they 
worked, or pretended to work 


themſelves. But the Chief Prieſts 
and Rulers among the Jews were 
ſo far from being converted either by 
their words, or their works, that 
they had begun a ſevere perſecution 
againſt them, put ſome to death, 


impriſoned others, and were going 
. on with implacable rage againſt the 
wg. whole Te&. In all theſe ſeverities 
. St. Paul concurred, being himſelf a 


C Phariſee, 


| Phariſee, bred up at the feet of Ga- 
BJ malicl,* one of the chief of that ſect; 
nor was he content in the heat of 
1 his zeal with perſecuting the Chriſ- 
1 tians who were at Jeruſalem, but 
it breathing out threatning and flaugh- 
| er againſt the diſciples of the Lord, 
went unto the Hish Prieſt, and de- 
fired of him lellers lo Damajeus to 
the ſynagogues, that if he found any 
of this way, whether they were men 
or women, he might bring them bound 
to Jeruſalem. His requeſt was 
complied with, and he went to Da- 
majcus with authority and commiſſion 
from the High Prieft.} At this 
inſtant of time, and under theſe cir- 
cumitances, did he become a di- 


* Aftsvui.9, 22, 23. + AQsix.1, 2» 
t AQs xxvi. 12, : 
<ciple 
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ciple of Chriſt. What could be his 
motives to take ſuch a part? Was 
it the hope of increaſing his wealth? 
The certain conſequence of his 
taking that part was not only the 
loſs of all that he had, but of all 
hopes of acquiring more. Thoſe 
whom he left, were the diſpoſers 
of wealth, of dignity, of power, in 
Judea: thoſe whom he went to, 
were indigent men, opprefſed and 
kept down from all means of im- 
proving their fartunes. They, among 
them who had more than the reſt, 
ſhared what they had with their 
brethren, but with this aſſiſtance the 
whole community was hardly ſup- 
plied with the neceſſaries of life. 
And even in churches he afterwards 
. planted himſelf, which were much 
more wealthy than that of Jeruſa- 
C2 lem, 


1 20 } 
lem, ſo far was St. Paul from avail— 
ing himſelf of their charity, or the 
veneration they had for him, in or- 
der to draw that wealth to himſelf, 
that he often refuſed to take any 
part of it for the neceſſaries of life. 

Thus he tells the Corinthians, 
* Even unto this preſent hour we 
both hunger and thirſt, and are 


naked, and are buffeted, and have 
no certain dwelling-place, and 


* labour, working with our own 


©hands.'* 
In another Epiſtle he writes to 


them, © Behold the third time I am 
© ready to come to you, and I will 


« not be burthenſome to you, for 1 


* ſeek not yours but you; for the 
* children ought not to lay up for 


® 4 Tor. Iv. © 
© the 
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the parents, but the you for. 


* the children.'* 

To the Theſſalonians he ſays, © As 
we were allowed of God to be put 
in truſt with the Goſpel;. even ſo 
* we ſpeak, not as pleaſing men, 
but God, which trieth our hearts. 
© For neither at any time uſed we 
* flattering words, nor a. cloak of 
© covetouſneſs, God is witneſs ; nor 


* of men ſought we glory, neither of 


you, nor yet. of others, when we 
© might have been burthenſome, as 
* the Apoſtles of Chriſt. For ye 
remember, brethren, our labour 
*and travel: for labouring nighs 
* and day, becaufe we would not 
be chargeable to any of you, we 
* preached unto you the Goſpel of 


T3 Car. 3d. 16: 


CA © God.” 


E 
Ged.“ And again in another 
letter to them he repeats the ſame 
teſtimony of his diſintereſtedneſs: 
$ Neither did we cat any man's 
F | © bread for nought, but wrought 
4 | * with Jabour and travel night and. 
4 day, that we might not be charge- 
© able to any of you.“ f And when. 
he took his farewel of the church 
of Epheſus, to whom he foretold 
| that they ſhould ſee him no more, 
Wo | he gives this teſtimony of himſelf, 
I | and appeals to them for the truth 
NF of it; I have coveted no man's 

| * ſilver or gold, or apparel. Yea, 
t you yourſelves know, that theſe 
ol. * hands have miniſtered unto my ne- 
1 * ceflities, and to them that were 


* 1 Theſſ. ii. 4, 5, 6, 9. 
+ 2 Theſſ. iii. 8, 
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* with me.'* It is ther evident 
both from the ftate of the church 
when St. Paul firſt came into it, and 
trom his behaviour afterwards, that 
he had no thoughts of increaſing his 
zealth by becoming a Chriſtian : 
whereas by continuing to be their. 
enemy, he had almoſt certain hopes 
of making his fortune by the favour 
of thoſe who were at the head of 
the Jewiſh ftate, to whom nothing 
could” more recommend him than 
the zeal that he ſhewed in that 
perſecution. As to credit or reputa- 
tion, that too lay all on the ſide he 
forfook. The ſect he embraced was 
under the greateſt and moſt univer-- 
fal contempt of any then in the 
world, The chiefs and leaders of 


Acts xx. 33, 34. 
C 4 
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it were men of the loweſt birth; 
education, and rank. They had no 
one advantage of parts or learning, 
or other human endowments to re- 
commend them. The doctrines they 
taught were contrary to thoſe, which 
they who were accounted the viſeſt 
and the moſt knowing of their nation 
profeſſed. The wonderful works 
that they did, were either imputed 
to magic or to impoſture. The very 
Author and Head of their faith had 
been condemned as a criminal, and 
died on the croſs between two 
thieves. Could the diſciple of Ga- 
maliel think he ſhould gain any 
credit or reputation by becoming a 
teacher in a college of fiſhermen ? 
Could he flatter himſelf, that either 
in or out of Judea the doctrines he 
taught could do him .any honour ? 
No, 
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No, he knew very well that the 
Preaching Chriſt crucified was 
ſtumbling-block to the Jews, and to 
the Greeks, fooliſhneſs. He after- 
wards found by experience, that in 
all parts of the world, contempt 
was the portion of. whoever en- 
gaged in preaching a myſtery ſo 
unpalatable to the world, to all its 
paſſions and pleaſures, and fo irre- 
concileable to the pride of human 
reaſon. We are made (ſays he to 
the Corinthians) as the filth of the 
world, the offscouring of all things 
unto this day. Yet he went on as 
zealouſly as he ſet out, and was not 
aſhamed of the Goſpel of Chrift. 
Certainly then the defire of glory, 
the ambition of making to himſelf a 
great name, was not his motive ta 
embrace Chriſtianity. Was it then - 1 
the | 


26 J 
the love of power? Power! over 
whom? over a flock of ſheep driven 
to the ſlaughter, whoſe ſhepherd 
himſelf had been murdered a little 
before. All he could hope from 
that power was to be marked out in 
a particular manner for the ſame 
knife, which he had ſeen fo bloodily 
drawn againſt them. Could he ex- 
pe& more mercy from the Chief 
Prieſts and the Rulers, than they 
had ſhewn to Jeſus himſelf? Would 
not their anger be probably ſierter 
againſt the deſerter and betrayer of 
their caufe, than againſt any other 
of the Apoſtles? Was power over 
ſo mean and deſpiſed a ſet of men 
worth the attempting with ſo much 
danger? But ſtill it may be ſaid, 
there are ſome natures fo fond of 
power, that they will court it at any 
| riſk, 


7,0. 


riſc, and be pleaſed with it even 
over the meaneſt. Let us ſee then 


what power St. Paul aſſumed over 


the Chriſtians. Did he pretend to 
any ſuperiority over the other Apoſ- 
tles? No; he declared himſelf he, 


leaſt of them,* and lefs than the leaſt 
of all Jaints.F Even in the churches 


he planted himſelf, e never pre- 
tended to any primacy or: power 


above the other Apoſtles ; nor would 
he be regarded any otherwiſe by 
them, than as the inſtrument to them 
of the grace of God, and preacher: 


of the Goſpel, not as the head of a: 


fect. To the Corinthians he writes 
in theſe words: © Now this I fay, 
that every one of you faith, I am 
* of Paul, and I of Apollos, and I 


» Epheſ, iii. 8. + 1 Cor, xv. 9. 
of 
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© of Cephas, and I of Chriſt. Ps 
© Chriſt divided? Was Paul crucihed 
for you? Or were ye baptized in 
the name of Paul? And in an- 
other place, Who then is Paul, and 
* who 1s Apollos, but miniſters by 
"whom ye believed, even as the 
Lord gave to every man? For 
* we preach not᷑ ourſelves, but Chriſt 
* Jeſus the Lord, and ourſelyes Your 
© Yeroants for Jeſus ſake.” | 

All the authority he exerciſed 
over them was purely of a fpiritual 
nature, tending to their inſtruction 
and edification, without any mixture 
of that civil dominion in which 
alone an impoſtor can find his ac- 
count. Such. was the dominion ac- 


® + Cor. . 12, 13. F 1 Cor. iii. 5. 
3 2 Cor. iv. 5. 
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quired and exerciſed through the 
pretence of divine inſpiration, by 
many ancient legiſlators, by Minos, 
Radamanthus, Triptolemus, Lycur- 
gus, Numa, Zaleucus, Zoroaſter, 
Namolxis, nay even by Pythagoras, 
who joined legiſlation to his philoſo- 
phy, and, like the others, pretended 
to miracles and revelations from God, 
to give a more venerable ſanction to 
the laws he preſcribed. Such, in later 
times, was attained by Odin among 
the Goths, by Mahomet among the 
Arabians, by Mango Copac among 


the Peruvians, by the Sofi family 


among the Perſians, and that of the 
Zeriffs among the Moors. To ſuch 


a dominion did alſo aſpire the many 


falſe Meſſiahs among the Jews. In 
ſhort, a ſpiritual authority was only 
defired as a foundation for temporal 


power, 


3 0 1 
power, or as the ſupport of it, by 
all theſe pretenders to divine inſpi- 
rations, and others whom hiſtoxy 
mentions in different ages and coun- 
tries, to have uſed in the ſame arts. 
But St. Paul innovated nothing in 
government or Civil affairs, he med. 
dled not with legiſlation, he formed 
=— no commonwealths, he-raiſed no ſe- 
| ditions, he affected no temporal 
power. Obedience to their rulers* 
-was the doctrine he taught to the 
|| churches he planted, * what he 
| taught he practiſed himſelf ; nor did 
* he uſe any of thoſe ſoothing arts by 
which ambitious and cunning men 
recommend themſelves to the favour 
of thoſe whom they endeavour to 
ſubject to their power. Whatever 
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Was wrong in the diſciples under 
his care he freely .reproved, as it 
became -a teacher from God, of 
which numberleſs inſtances are to 
be found in all his Epiſtles. And 
he was as careful of them when he 
had left them, as while he reſided 
among them; which an impoſtor 
would hardly have been, whole ends 
were centered all in himfelf, This 
is the manner in which he writes to 
the Philippians: © Wherefore, my 
beloved, as ye have always obeyed, 
not in my preſence only, but now 
much more in my abſence, work 
s out your own ſalvation with fear 
and trembling.” Phil. ii. 12. And 
a little after he adds the cauſe why 
he intereſted himſelf ſo much in theig 
conduct, that ye may be blameleſs 
< and harmleſs, the fons of God in 

9 © the 
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© the midſt of a crooked and per- 
verſe nation, among whom ye ſhine 
© as lights in the world, holding forth 
the word of life; that I may re- 
joice in the day of Chriſt, that T 
have not run in vain, neither la- 
<©-boured in vain. Yea, and if I be 
offered upon the ſacrifice and ſer- 
vice of your faith, I joy and re- 
« joice with you all.“ Are theſe the 
words of an impoſtor, deſiring no- 
thing but temporal power? No, 
they are evidently written by one 
1 who looked beyond the bounds of 
Il this life. But it may be ſaid, that 
it he affected at leaſt an abſolute ſpi- 
| | ritual power over the churches he 
formed. I anſwer, he preached 


Chriſt Jeſus and not himſelf. Chrift 
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was the head, he only the miniſten, 
and for ſuch only he gave himſelf to 
them. He called thoſe who aſſiſted 
him in preaching the Goſpel, his 
fellow-labourers and fellow:ſervants. 

So far was he from taking any 
advantage of a higher education, 
{uperior learning, and more uſe of 
the world, to claim to himſelf any 
ſupremacy above the other Apoſtles, 
that he made light of all thoſe at- 
tainments, and declared, that he came 


not with exccllency of Jpeech, or of 


rwi/dow, but determined to know no- 
ing among thoſe he converted, ſave 
Jeſus Chriſt, and him crucified. 
And the reaſon he gave for it was, 
that their faith Should not fand iu 
the wiſdom of men, but in the power 
God. Now this conduct put 


* 1 Cor. ii. 1, 2,5. 4 
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him quite on a level with the other 
Apoſtles, who knew Jeſus Chriſt, as 
well as he, and had the power of 
God going along with their preach- 
ing in an equal degree of virtue and 
grace. But an impoſtor, whoſe aim 
had been power, would have acted 
a contrary part ; he would have avail- 
ed himſelf of all thoſe advantages, 
1 he would have extolled them as 
highly as poſſible, he would have ſet 
up himſelf by virtue of them, as head 
of that ſect to Which he acceded, or 
at leaſt of the proſelytes made by 
himſelf. This is no more than was 
done by every philoſopher who form- 
ed a {ſchool ; much more was it na- 
tural in one who propagated a new 
18 religion. 
_. We fee that the biſhops of Rome 
| Have claimed to themſelves a prima- 
CY 
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cy, or rather a monarchy, over the 
whole Chriſtian church. If St. Paul 
had been actuated by the ſame luſt 
of dominion, it was much eaſter for 
him to have ſucceeded in ſuch an 
attempt. It was much eafier for 
kim to make himſelf head of a few 
poor mechanics and fiſhermen, whoſe 
fuperior he had always been in the 
eyes of the world, than for the 
biſhops of Rome to reduce thoſe of 
Ravenna or Milan, and other great 
metropolitans, to their obedience. 
Beſides the oppoſition they met with 
from ſuch potent antagoniſts, they 
were obliged to ſupport their pre- 
tentions in direct contradiction to 
thoſe very Scriptures which they 
were forced to ground them upon, 
and to the indiſputable prattice of 
the whole Chriſtian church for many 
centuries. Theſe were ſuch diflicul- 
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ties as required the utmoſt abilities 
and {kill to ſurmount. But the firſt 
preachers of the Goſpel had eaſier 
means to corrupt a faith not yet 
fully known, and which in many 
places could only be known by what 
they ſeverally publiſhed themſelves. 
It was neceſſary indeed while they 
continued together, and taught the 
ſame people, that they ſhould agree, 
otherwiſe the credit of their ſect 
would have been overthrown ; but 
when they ſeparated, and formed 
different churches in diſtant coun- 
tries, the ſame neceſſity no longer 
remained. 

It was in the power of St. Paul 
to model moſt of the churches he 
formed, ſo as to favour his own am- 
bition: for he preached the Goſpel 
in parts of the world where no other 
Apoſtles had been, where Chrift was 
not 
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not named till he brought the know- 
ledge of him, avoiding to build upon 
another man's foundation. * Now 
had he been an impoſtor, would he 
have confined himſelf to juſt the 
ſame Goſpel as was delivered by the 
other Apoſtles, where he had ſuch 
a latitude to preach what he pleaſed 
without contradittion ? Would he 
not have twiſted and warped the 
doctrines of Chriſt to his own ends, 
to the particular uſe and expediency 
of his own followers, and to the pe- 
euliar ſupport and increaſe of his 
own power? That this was not done 
by St. Paul, or by any other of the 
Apoſtles, in ſo many various parts 
of the world as they travelled into, 
and in churches abfolutely under 


#* Rom. xv. 20, 
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their own direction; that the Goſ- 
pel preached by them all ſhould be 


one and the ſame, * the doctrines 
agreeing 


If any one imagines that he ſees any dif- 
ference between the doRrines of St. James and 
St. Paul, concerning juſtiſication by faith or by 
works, let him read Mr. Locke's excellent 
Comment upon the Epiſiles of the latter; or 
let him only conſider theſe words in the firſt 
Epittie to the Corinthians, ch. ix. ver. 27. But 
I keep under my body, and bring it into ſubjectiou, 
left that by any means, 'when I have preached to 
ethers, I myſ"lf ſhould be a caſt away. 

If St. Paul had believed or taught, that faith 
without works was ſufncient to fave a diſciple 
of Chriſt, to what purpoſe did he keep under his 
&:ay, fince his ſalvation was not to depend upon 
that being ſubject to the power of his reaſon, 
bat merely upon the faith he profeſſed? His 
Faith was firm, and ſo ſtrongly founded upon 
the moſt certain convidtion, that he had no 
reaſon to doubt its continuance ; how could he 
then think it poſſible; that while he retained 

| that 
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agreeing in every particflar, with- 
out any one of them attributing 
more to himſelf than he did to the 


that /aving faith, he might nevertheleſs be 4 
ca/taway ? Or if he had ſuppoſed that his 
election and calling was of ſuch a nature, as 
that it 7rre//tibly impelled him to good, and 
reſtrained him from evil, how could he ex- 
preſs any fear, leſt the Juſt of his body ſhquld 
prevent his ſalvation? Can ſuch an apprehen- 
hon be made to agree with the notions of ab- 
ſolute predeſtination aſcribed by ſome to St. 
Paul? He could have no doubt that the grace 
/ God had been given to him in the moſt ex- 
traordinary manner; yet we ſee, that he 
thought his election was not ſo certain, but 
that he might fall from it again through the 
natural prevalence of bodily appetite:, if not 
duly reſtrained by his own voluntary care. 
This ſingle paſlage is a full anſwer, out of the 
mouth of St. Paul himſelf, to all the miſtakes 
that have been made of his meaning in ſome 
obſeure expreſſions concerning grace, election, 
and juſtification, | 
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others, or eſtabliſhing any thing even 
in point of order, or diſcipline dif- 
ferent from the reſt, or more advan- 
tageous to his own intereſt, credit, 
or power, is a moſt ſtrong and con- 
vincing proof of theiremot being im- 
poſtors, but acting entirely by Di- 
vine inſpiration. | 

If then it appears that St. Paul had 
nothing to gain by taking this part, 
let us conſider, on the other hand, 
what he gave up, and what he had 
reaſon. to fear. He gave up a for- 
tune which he was in-a fair way of 
advancing. He gave up that repu - 
tation which he had acquired by the 
labours and ſtudies. of his whale life, 
and by a behaviour which had been 
blameleſs, touching the righteouſneſs 
which is in the law.* He. gave up 


Phil. iii. 6. 


His 
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His friends, his relations, and family, 
from whom he eſtranged and baniſh- 
ed himſelf for life. He gave up- 
that religion which he had profited in. 
above many of his equals in. his own: 


nation, and thoſe traditions of his fa-- 


thers, which he: had been more exceed-- 
ingly zealous . How hard this. 
facrifice was to a man of his warm 
temper, and above all men to a Jew,. 
is worth conſideration. . That nation 
is known to have been more tena-- 
cious of their religious opinions than 
any other upon the face of the earth. 
The ſtricteſt and proudeſt ſect among 
them was that of the Phariſees, un- 


der whoſe diſcipline St. Paul was 


bred.. The departing- therefore ſo- 
ſuddenly from their favourite tenets, 
renduncing their: pride, and from 


K * 
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their diſciple becoming thetr adver- 
fary, was a moſt difficult effort for 
ane to make ſo nurſed up m the 
eſteem of them, and whoſe early 
prejudices were fo ſtrongly confirm- 
ed by all the power of habit, all the 
authority of example, and all the 
allurements of honour and intereſt. 
Theſe were the facrifices he had to 
make in becoming a Chriſtian: Let 
us now ſee what inconveniences he 
had to fear: the implacable ven- 
geance of thoſe he deſerted ; that 
ſort of contempt which 1s hardeſt to 
bear, the contempt of thoſe whoſe 
good opinion he had moſt eagerly 
ſought ; and all thoſe other compli- 
cated evils which he deſcribes in his 
2d Epiſtle to the Corinthians, ch. xi. 
Evils, the leaſt of which were enough. 
to have frighted any impoſtor even 
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from the moſt hopeful and profitable 
cheat. But where the advantage 
propoſed bears no proportion to the 
dangers incurred, or the miſchiefs 
endured, he muſt be abſolutely out 


of his fenfes who will either engage 


in an impoſture, or being engaged, 
perſevere. 

Upon the whole FAR I think 1 
have proved that the deſire of wealth, 
of fame, or of power, could be no 
motive to make St. Paul a convert 
to. Chriſt, but that on the contrary 


he muſt have been checked by that 


deſire, as well as by the juſt appre- 
henfion of many inevitable and in- 
{upportable evils, from taking a part 


ſo contradictory to his paſt life, to 


all the principles he had imbibed, 
all the habits he had. contracted. It 
only remains to be inquired whether 

. the 
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the gratification of any other paſſion 
under the authority of that religion, 
or by the means it afforded, could 
be his inducement. 

Now that there have been ſome 
impoſtors who have pretended to re- 
velations from God, meerly to give 
a looſe to irregular paſſions, and ſet 
themſelves free from all reſtraints of 
government, law, or morality, both 
ancient and modern hiſtory ſhews. 
But the dottrine preached by St. 
Paul is abſolutely contrary to all ſuch 
deſigns. His writings breathe no- 
thing but the ſtricteſt morality, obe- 
dience to magiſtrates order and go- 
vernment, with the utmoſt abhor- 
rence of all licentiouſneſs, idleneſs, 
or looſe behaviour, under the cloak 
of religion.* We no where read in 
See particularly Rom. xi, & xili. & Col. iii. 

his. 
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his works that ſaints are above mo- 
ral ordinances ; that dominion or 


property is founded in grace; that 


there 1s no difference in moral 
actions ; that any impulſes of the 
mind are to direct us againſt the 
light of our reaſon and the laws of 
nature; or any of thoſe wicked te- 


nets from which the peace of ſociety 


has been diſturbed, and the rules of 
morality have been broken by men 
pretending to act under the ſanction 
of a divine revelation. Nor does 
part of his life, either before or after 
his converſion to Chriſtianity, bear 
any mark of a libertine diſpoſition. 
As among the Jews, ſo among the 
Chriſtians, his converſation and man- 
ners were blameleſs. Hear the ap- 
peal that he makes to the Theſſalo- 
nians upon his doctrine and beha- 

viour 
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viour among them: Our exhortation 


* was not of deceit nor of unclean- 
© neſs, nor in guile: Ye are witneſſes, 
and God alſo, how holly, and u- 
© ly, and unblameably, we behaved 
© ourſelves among you that believe.” 


1 Thefſ. ii. 10. See alſo 2 OF. i. 
12. and iv. 2.* And to the Co- 
Tinthians' 


* Tf St. Paul had held any ſecret doctrines, 
or eſoterick, (as the philoſophers call them) 
we ſhould have probably found them in the 
letters he wrote to Timothy, Titus, and Phi- 
lemon, his boſom friends and diſciples. Burt. 
both the theological and moral doctrines are 
exactly the ſame in them as thoſe he wrote to 
the churches, A very ſtrong preſumptive proof 
of his being no impoſtor ! Surely, had he been 
one, he would have given ſome hints in theſe 
private letters of the cheat they were carrying 
on, and ſome ſecret directions to turn it to 
ſome worldly purpoſes of one kind or another, 

N But 
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rinthians he ſays, Ne have wronged 
no man, we have corrupted no man, 
we have defrauded no man. 2 Cor. 
vii. . | . 

It was not then the deſire of gra- 
tifying any irregular paſſion, that 
could induce St. Paul to turn Chriſ- 
tian, any more than the hope of ad- 
vancing himſelf either in wealth, or 
reputation, or power. But till it s 
poſſible ſome men may ſay (and I 
would leave no imaginable objettion 
unanſwered) that though St. Paul 
could have no ſelfiſh or intereſted 
view in undertaking ſuch an impoF- 
ture, yet for the ſake of its moral 


, 
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But no ſuch thing is to be ſound in any one of 


them. The ſame diſintereſted, holy, and di- 
vine, ſpirit breathes in all theſe, as in the other 
More public Epiſtles, | 


doctrines 
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doctrines he might be inclined to 
ſupport the Chriſtian faith, and make 
"uſe of ſome pious frauds to advance 
:a religion, which, though erroneous 
and falſe in its theological tenets, 
and in the facts upon which it was 
-grounded, was in its precepts and 
influence beneficial to mankind. 

Now it is true that ſome good 
men in the Heathen world have both 
pretended to divine revelations, and 
introduced or ſupported religions 
they knew to be falſe, under a no- 
tion of public utility: but beſides 
that this practice was built upon 
maxims diſclaimed by the Jews, 
(who looking upon truth, not utility, 
to be the baſis of their religion, ab- 
'Horred all ſuch frauds, and thought 
them injurious to the honour of 


4od,) the circumſtances they acted 
Pat x18 in 
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in were very different from thoſe of 

St. Paul. 55 
The firſt reformers of favage, un- 
civilized, nations had no other way 
to tame thoſe barbarous people, and 
bring them to ſubmit to order and 
government, but by the reverence 
which they acquired from this pre- 
tence, The, fraud was therefore 
alike beneficial both to the deceiver 
and the deceived. And in all other 
inſtances which can be given of good 
men acting this part, they not only 
did it to ſerve good ends, but were 
ſecure of its doing no harm. Thus 
when Lycurgus perſuaded the Spar- 
tans, or Numa the Romans, that the 
laws of the one were inſpired by 
Apollo, or thoſe of the other by 
Egeria, when they taught their peo- 
ple to put great faith in oracles, or in 
& 5 augury, 
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augury, no temporal miſchief either 
to them or their people, could attend 
the reception of that belief. It 
drew on no perſecutions, no enmity 
with the world. But at that time 
when St. Paul undertook the preach- 
ing of the Goſpel, to perſuade any 
man to be a Chriſtian, was to per- 
ſuade him to expoſe himſelf to all 
the calumnies human nature could 
ſuffer. This St. Paul knew; this 
he not only expected, but warned 
thoſe he taught to look for it too: 
1 Theſſ. iii. 4. 2 Cor. vi. 4, 5. Eph. 
Vi. 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16 Fl 
1. 28, 29, 30. Col. i. 9, 10, 11. Rom. 
vill. 35, 86. The only ſupport that 
he had himſelf, or gave to them, 
was, That if they /uffered with 
Chriſt, they ſhould be alto glorified 
« together,” And that he reckoned 
the ſufferings of the preſent time 
were 
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were not worthy to be compared 
ii that glory.” Rom. vill. 17, 18. 
So likewiſe he writes to the Theſſalo- 
nians, We, ourſelves glory in you, 
in the churches of God, for your 


« patience and faith in all your per- 
ſecutions and tribulations that you 


< endure; which is a manifeſt token 


of the righteous judgement of God, 
that ye may be counted worthy of 
the kingdom of God, for which 
* alſo ye ſuffer. Seeing it is a righte- 
* ous thing with God to recom- 
« penſe [or pay] tribulation to them 
that trouble you; and to you who 
are troubled, reſt with us, when the 
Lord Jeſus ſhall be revealed from 
* Heaven, with his mighty angels, 
&c. 2 Thefl. i. 4, 5, 6, 7. And to 
the Corinthians he ſays, © / in thus 
« life only we have hope in Chriſt, we 
* are of all men the moſl miſerable.” 
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How much reaſon had he to ſay 
this, the hatred, the contempt, the 
torments, the deaths, endured by the 
Chriſtians in that age, and long af- 
terwards, abundantly prove. Who- 
ever profeſſed the Goſpel under theſe 
circumſtances without an entire con- 
viction of its being a divine revela- 
tion, muſt have been mad; and if 
he made others profeſs it by fraud 
or deceit, he muſt have been worſe 
than mad, he muſt have been the 
moſt hardened wretch that ever 
breathed. Could any man who had 
in his nature the leaſt ſpark of hu- 
manity, ſubject his fellow-creatures 
to ſo many miſerias; or could one 
that had in his mind the leaſt ray of 
reaſon, expoſe himſelf to ſhare them 
with thoſe he deceived, in order to 
adyance a religion which he knew 
to be falſe, merely for the ſake of its 

| mora 
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moral doctrines? Such an extrava- 
gance is too abſurd to be ſuppoſed, 
and I dwell too long on a notion 
that, upon a little reflection, con- 
futes itſelf. : 
I would only add to the other 
proofs I have given that St, Paul 
could have no rational motive to-be- 
come a diſciple of Chriſt, unleſs he 
ſincerely believed in him, this obſer- 


vation: that whereas it may be ob- 


Jetted to the other Apoſtles, by 
thoſe who are reſolved not to credit 
their teſtimony, that having been 


deeply engaged with Jeſus during 


his life, they were obliged to conti: 
nue the ſame profeſſions after his 
death, for the ſupport of their own 
credit, and from having gone too tar 
to go back, this can by no -means 
be ſaid of St. Paul. On the con- 
| E 3 trary, 


2 
trary, whatever force there may be 
in that way of reaſoning, it all tends 
to convince us that St, Paul muſt 
naturally have continued a Jew, and 
an enemy of Chriſt Jeſus. If they 
were engaged on one ſide, he was 
as ſtrongly engaged on the other. 
If ſhame withheld them from chang- 
mg ſides, much more ought it to 
have ſtopt him, who, being of a 
higher education and rank in life a 
great deal than they, had more cre- 
Eit to loſe, and muſt be ſuppoſed to 
have been vaſtly more ſenſible to 
that ſort of ſhame. The only dif- 
terence was, that they, by quitting 
their maſter after his death, might 
have preſerved themfelves ; whereas 
he, by quitting the Jews and taking 
up the croſs of Chriſt, certainly 
brought on his own deſtruction. 

. *: 0D 
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As therefore no rational motive 
appears for St. Paul's embracing the 
faith of Chriſt, without having been 
really convinced of the truth of it : 
but, on the contrary, every thing 
concurred to deter him from acting 
Hat part; one might very juſtly con- 
clude, that when a man ct his un- 
derſtanding embraced that faith, he 
was in reality convinced of the truth 
of it, and that, by conſequence, he 
was not an impoſtor, who ſaid what 
he knew to be falſe, with an intent 
to deceive. 

But that no ſhadow of doubt may 
remain upon the impoſſibility of his 
having been ſuch an impoſtor; that 
it may not be ſaid, The minds of 
men are ſometimes ſo capricious, 
© that they will act without any ra- 
tional motives, they know not why, 

E 4 *and 
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and fo perhaps might St. Paul:“ I ſhall 
next endeavour to prove, that if he 
had been ſo unaccountably wild and 
abſurd, as to undertake an impoſture 
ſo unprofitable and dangerous both 
to himſelf and thoſe he deceived by 
it, he could not poſſibly have car- 
ried it on with any ſuccefs, by the 
means that we know he employed. 
Firſt, then, let me obſerve, that if 
his converſion, and the part that he 
acted in confequence of it was an 
impoſture, it was ſuch an impoſture 
as could not be carried on by one 
man alone. The faith he profeſſed, 
and which he became an Apoſtle of, 
was not his inyention. He was not 
the author or beginner of it, and 
therefore it was not in his power to 
draw the doctrines of it out of his 
own imagination. With Jeſus, who. 
| was 


was the author and head of it, he 


had never had any communication 
before his death, nor with his Apoſ- 
tles after his death, except as their 


perſecutor.. As he took on himſelf 


the office and character of an Apoſ- 
tle, it was abſolutely neceſſary for 


him to have a precife and perfect - 
knowledge of all the facts contained 


in the Goſpel, feveral of which had 
only paſſed between Jeſus himfelf 
and his twelve Apoſtles, and others 
more privately ſtill, ſo that they 
could be known” but to very few, 


being not yet made public by any 


writings ; otherwiſe he would have 
expoſed himſelf to ridicule among 
thoſe who preached that Goſpel with 
more knowledge than he; and as 
the teſtimony they bore would have 
been different in point of fact, and 

1 many 
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many of their doctrines and interpre- 
tations of Scripture repugnant to his, 
from their entire diſagreement with 
thofe Jewiſh opinions in which he 
was bred up ;. either they muſt have 
been forced to ruin his credit, or he 
would have ruined theirs. Some 
general notices he might have gain- 
ed of theſe matters from the Chrif- 
tians he perſecuted, but not exact 
nor extenſive enough to quality him 
tor an Apoſtle, whom the leaſt error 
in theſe points would have diſgraced, 
and who muſt have been rumed by 
it in all his pretenſions to that inſpi- 
ration, from whence the Apoſtolical 
authority was chiefly derived. | 
It was therefore impoſſible for him 

to act this part but in confederacy at 
leaſt with the Apoſtles. Such a con- 
federacy was {till more neceſſary for 

him, 
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him, as the undertaking to preactr 
the Goſpel did not only require an 
exact and particular knowledge of 
all it coniained, but an apparent 
power of working miracles ;. for to 
fuch a power all the Apoſtles appeal- 
ed in proof of their miſſion, and of 
the doctrines they preached. He 
was therefore to learn of them by 
what ſecret arts they fo impoſed on 
the ſenſes of men, if this power was 
a cheat. But how could he gain 
theſe men to become his. confede- 
rates? Was it by furiouſly perſe- 
cuting them and their brethren, as 
we find that he did, to the very 
moment of his converken ? Would 


they venture to truſt their capital 


enemy with all the fecyets of their 
impoſture, with thoſe upen which 
all their hopes and credit depended ? 

Would 
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Would they put it in his power to 
take away not only their lives, but 
the honour of their ſect, which they 
preferred to their lives, by ſo ill- 
placed a confidence? Wonld men 
fo ſecret as not to be drawn by the 
moſt fevere perſecutions, to ſay one 
word which could convince them of 
being impoſtors, confeſs themſclves 
ſuch to their perfecutor, in hopes of 
his being their accomplice ? Ihis is 
ſtill more impoſſible than that he 
fhould attempt to engage in their 
fraud without their conſent and 

aſſiſtance. | | 
We muſt ſuppoſe then, that till he 
came to Damaſcus, he had no com- 
munication with the Apoſtles, acted 
in no concert with them, and learnt 
nothing from them, except the doc- 
trines which they had publicly 
taught 


TS 


tanght to all the world. When he 


came there, he told the Jews to 
whom he brought letters from the 
11igh-prieſt and the ſynagogue againſt 
the * Chriſtians, of his having ſeen 
in the way a great light from hea- 
ven, and heard Chriſt Jeſus re- 
proaching him with his perſecution, 
and commanding him to go into the 
city, where it ſhould be told him 
what he was to do. But to account 
for his chooling this method of de- 
claring himſelf a convert to Chriſt, 
we mult ſuppoſe that all thoſe who 
were with him, when he pretended 
he had his viſion, were his accom- 


* The diſciples of Chriſt were not called 
Chriſtians till after this time; but 1 uſe the 
name as moſt familiar to us, and to avoid 
circumlocution. 
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plices. Otherwiſe the ſtory he teid 
could have gained no belief, being 
contradicted by them whoſe teſti- 
mony was neceſſary to vouch for 
the truth of it. And yet, how can 
we ſuppoſe, that all theſe men 
ſhould be willing to join in this im- 
poſture? They were probably offi- 
cers of juſtice, or ſoldiers, who had 
been employed often before in cxe- 
cuting the orders of the high-prieſt 
and the rulers againſt the Chriſtians, 
Or if they were choſen particularly 
for this expedition, they muſt have 
been choſen by them as men they 
could truſt for their zeal in that 
cauſe. What ſhould induce them to 
the betraying that buſineſs they were 
employed in? Does it even appear 
that they had any connection with 
the man they ſo lied for, before or 
after 
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after this time, or any reward from 
him for it? This is therefore a dif- 
ficulty in the firſt outſet of this im- 
poſture not to be overcome. 

But farther, he was to be inſtruct- 
ed by one at Damaſcus, That in- 
ſtructor therefore muſt have been his 
accomplice, though they appear to 
be abſolute ſtrangers to one another, 
and though he was a man of an ex- 
cellent character, who kad a good re- 
port of all the Jews that dwelt at Da- 
maſeus, and fo was very unlikely to 
have engaged in-ſuch an impotture. 
Notwithſtanding theſe improbabili- 
ties, this man, I ſay, muſt have 
been his confident and accomplice 
in carrying on this 'wicked fraud, 
and the whole matter muſt have 
been previouſly agreed on between 
them. But here again the fame 

objection 


E 
objection occurs: How could this 
man venture to act ſuch a dangerous 
part without the conſent of the other 
diſciples, eſpecially of the Apoſtles, 
or by what means could he obtain 
their conſent? And how abſurdly 
did they contrive their buſineſs, to 

make the converſion of Saul the ef- 
fect of a miracle, which all thoſe 
who were with him muſt certify did 
never happen! How much eaſier 
would it have been to have made 
kim be preſent at fome pretended 
miracle wrought by the diſciples, or 
by Ananias himſelf, when none were 
able to diſcover the fraud, and have 
imputed his converſion to that, or 
to the arguments uſed by ſome of 
his priſoners whom he might have 
diſcourſed with, and queſtioned 


about their faith, and the grounds 
9 | of 
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of if, in order to colour his intended 
converſion ? 

As this was the ſafeſt, ſo it was 
the moſt natural method of bringing 
about ſuch a change; inſtead of 
aſcribing it to an event which lay 
ſo open to detection. For (to uſe 
the words of St. Paul to Agrippa) 
this thing was not done in a corner, * 
but in the eye of the world, and ſub- 
ject immediately to the examination 
of thoſe who would be moſt ſtrict in 
ſearching into the truth of it, the 
Jews at Damaſcus. Had they been 
able to bring any ſhadow of proof to 
convict him of fraud in this affair, 
his whole ſcheme of impoſture muſt 
have been nipt in the bud. Nor 
were they at Jeruſalem, whoſe com- 


t Acts xxvi. 26. 
F miſſion 
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miſſion he bore, leſs concerned tg 
diſcover ſo provoking a cheat. But 
we find that many years afterwards, 
when they had all the time and 
means they could defire to make the 
ſtricteſt inquiry, he was bold enough 
to appeal to Agrippa in the preſence 
of Feſtus, upon his ewn knowledge 
of the truth of his ſtory ; who did 
not contradict him, though he had 
eertainly heard all that the Jews 
could allege againſt the credit of it 
in any particular.“ A very remark- 
able proof both of the notoriety of 
the fact, and the integrity of the 
man, who with ſo fearleſs a confi- 
dence could call upon a King to give 
teſtimony for him, even while he was 
fitting in judgement upon him. 
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But to return to Ananias. Is it 
not ſtrange; if this ſtory had been af 
impoſture, and he had been joined 
with Paul in carrying it on; that 
after their meeting at Damaſcus we 
never ſhould hear of their conſorting 
together, or acting in concert, or 
that the former drew any benefit 
from the friendſhip of the latter, 
when he became fo conſiderable 


among the Chriſtians? Did Ananias 
engage and continue in fuch a dan- 


gerous fraud without any hope or 
deſire of private advantage? Or 
was it ſafe for Paul to fhake him off, 
and riſk his reſentment ? There is. 
I think, no other way to get over 
this difficulty; but by ſuppoſing that 
Ananias happened to die foon after 
the other's converſion. Let us then 
take that for granted without any 

F 2 authority 
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authority either of hiſtory or tradi- 
tion, and let us ſee in what manner 
this wonderous impoſture was carried 
on by Paul himſelf. His firſt care 
ought to have been to get himſelf 
owned, and received as an Apoſtle 
by the Apoſtles. Till this was done, 
the bottom he ſtood upon was very 
narrow, nor could he have any pro- 
bable means of ſupporting himſelf 
in any eſteem or credit among the 
diſciples. Intruders into impoſtures 
run double riſks ; they are in danger 
of being detected, not only by thoſe 
upon whom they attempt to practiſe 
their cheats, but alſo by thoſe whoſe 
ſociety they force themſelves into, 
who muſt always be jealous of ſuch 
an intruſion, and much more from 
one who had always before behaved ' 
as their enemy. Therefore to gain 
the 
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the Apoſtles, and bring them to ad- 
mit him into a participation of all 
their myſteries, all their deſigns, and - 
all their authority, was abſolutely 
neceſſary at this time to Paul. The 
leaſt delay was of dangerous conſe- 
quence, and might expoſe him to 
ſuch inconveniences as he never af- 
terwards could overcome. But in- 
ſtead of attending to this neceſſity, 


he went into Arabia, and then re- 


turned again to Damaſcus ; nor did 
he go to Jeruſalem till three years 
were paſt,* 

Now this conduct may be ac- 
counted for, if it be true that (as he 
declares in his Epiſtle to the Gala 
tians) © he neither received the Go 
£ pel of any man, neither was he 


® Gal. i. 17, 18. 
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* taught it, but by the revelation of 
Jeſus Chriſt, * Under ſuch a 
Maſter, and with the aſſiſtance of 
his divine power, he might go on 
boldly without any human aſſociates; 
but an impoſtor ſo left to himſelf, fo 
deprived of all help, all ſupport, all 
recommendation, could not have 
fucceeded, 

Farther ; we find that at Antioch 
he was not afraid to wilhand Peter 
to his face, and even to reprove him 
before all the diſciples, becauſe he 
was to be blamed, 1 If he was an 
impoſtor, how could he venture to 
offend that Apoſtle, whom it fo 
highly concerned; him to agree with, 
and pleaſe ? Accomplices in a fraud 
are obliged to ſhew. greater regards 


e Gal. i. 12. + Ibid. ii. 11, 14. 
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to each other ; ſuch freedom belongs 
to truth alone. 

But let us conſider what difficul- 
ties he had to encounter among the 
Gentiles themſelves, in the enter- 
prize he undertook of going to 
them, making himſelf heir Apoſtle, 
and converting them to the religion 
of Chriſt. As this underta ing was 
the diſtinguiſhing part of his apoſto- 
| ical functions, that which, in the 
language of his Epiſtles, he was par- 
ticularly called to; or which, to 
ſpeak like an unbeliever, he choſe 


and aſſigned to himſelf, it deſerves a 


particular conſideration : But I ſhall 
only touch the principal points of it 
as conciſely as I can, becauſe you 
have in. a great meaſure exhauſted 
the ſubject in your late excellent 
book on the Reſurrection, where you 
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diſcourſe with ſuch ſtrength of rea- 
ſon and eloquence upon the difficul- 
ties that oppoſed the propagation of 
the Chriſtian religion, in all parts of 
the world. 

Now in this enterprize St. Paul 
was to contend, Iſt, With the policy 
and power of the magiſtrates; 2dly, 
With the intereſt, credit, and craft, 
of the prieſts; 3dly, With the pre- 
judices and paſſions of the people; 
Athly, With the wiſdom and pride 
of the philoſophers. 

That in all Heathen countries the 
eſtabliſhed religion was interwoven 
with their civil conſtitution, and ſup- 
ported by the magiſtrates as an eſſen- 
tial part of the government, who- 
ever has any acquaintance with an- 
tiquity cannot but know. They 
tolerated indeed many different wor- 

A | ſhips, 
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ſhips, (though not with ſo intire a 
latitude as ſome people ſuppoſe) as 
they ſuffered men to diſcourſe very 
freely concerning religion, provided 
they would ſubmit to an exterior 
conformity with the eſtabliſhed rites ; 
nay, according to the genius of Pa- 
ganiſm, which allowed an intercom- 
munity of worſhip, they in moſt 
places admitted, without any great 
difficulty, new gods and new nites ; . 
but they no where endured any at- 
tempt to overturn the eſtabliſhed 
religion, or any direct oppoſition 
made to it, eſteeming that an unpar- 
donable offence, not to the gods 
alone, but to the ſtate. This was 
ſo univerſal .a notion, and ſo con- 
ſtant a maxim of Heathen policy, 
that when the Chriſtian. religion ſet 
itſelf up in oppoſition to all other 

religions, 
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religions, admitted no intercommu- 
nity with them, but declared that 
the gods of the Gentiles were not 
to be worſhipped, nor any ſociety ſuf. 
fered between them and the only 
true God ; when this new doctrine 
began to be propagated, and made 
ſuch a progreſs as to fall under the 
notice of the magiſtrate, the civil 
power was every where armed with 
all its terrors againſt it. When, 
therefore, St. Paul undertook the 
converfion of the Gentiles, he knew 
very well that the moſt ſevere perſe- 
cutions muſt be the conſequence of 
any ſucceſs in his deſign, 

Secondly, this danger was render- 
ed more certain by the oppoſition 
he was to expect from the intereſt, 
credit, and craft, of the prieſts. How 
gainful a trade they, with all theiy 
inferior 
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inferior dependents, made of thoſe 
ſuperſtitions which he propoſed to 
deſtroy; how much credit they had 
with the people as well as the ſtate 
by the means of them, and how 
much craft they employed in carry- 
ing on their impoſtures, all hiſtory 
ſhews, St. Paul could not doubt 
that all thefe men would exert their 
utmoſt abilities to ſtop. the ſpreading 
of the doctrines he preached, doc- 
trines which ſtruck at the root of 


their power. and gain, and were 


much more terrible to them than 
thoſe of the moſt atheiſtical ſect of 
philoſophers, becauſe. the latter con- 


tented themſelves with denying their 


principles, but at the ſame time de- 
clared for ſupporting, their practices, 
as uſeful cheats, or at leaſt acqui- 


eſced in them as eſtabliſhments au- 


thoriſed 
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thoriſed by the ſanction of law. 
Whatever, therefore, their cunning 
could do to ſupport their own wor- 
ſhip, whatever aid they could draw 
from the magiſtrate, whatever zeal 
they could raiſe in the people, St. 
Paul was to contend with, unſup- 
ported by any human aſſiſtance. 

And, thirdly, this he was to do in 
direct oppoſition to all the preju- 


dices and paſſions of the people. 


Now had he confined his preaching 
to Judea alone, this difficulty would 


not have occurred in near ſo great a 


degree. The people there were ſo 
moved by the miracles the Apoſtles 


had wrought, as well as by the me- 
mory of thoſe done by Jeſus, that, 


in ſpite of their rulers, they began 


to be favourably diſpoſed towards 
22 them; 


tl 
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them ;* and we even find that the 
High-prieſt and the Council had 
more than once been withheld from 
treating the Apoſtles with ſo much 
ſeverity as they deſired to do for fear 
of the people. But in. the people, 
among the Gentiles, no fuch diſpoſi- 
tions could be expected: their pre- 
judices were violent, not only in 
fayour of their own ſuperſtitions, but - 
in a particular manner againſt: any 
doctrines taught by a Jew. As 
from their averſion to all idolatry, 
and irreconcileable ſeparation from 
all other religions, the Jews were 
accuſed of hating mankind, fo were 
they hated by all other nations : 
nor were they hated alone, but de- 


ſpiſed. To what a degree that con- 


Ads iv. 21, and v. 26. 
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1 
tempt was carried, appears as well 
by the mention made of them in 
Heathen authors, as by the com- 
plaints Joſephus makes of the un- 
reaſonableneſs and injuſtice of it in 
his Apology, What authority then 
could St. Paul flatter himſelf that his 
preaching would carry along with it, 
among people to whom he was at 
once both the object of national ha- 
tred and national ſcorn? But, be- 
ſides this popular prejudice againſt 
a Jew, the doctrines he taught were 
ſuch as ſhocked all their moſt in- 
grafted religious opinions. They 
agreed to no principles of which he 
could avail himfelf, to progure their 
aſſent to the other parts of the Goſ- 
pel he preached, To convert the 
Jews to Chriſt Jeſus, he was able 
to argue from their own Scriptures, 

ä upon 


1 
upon the authority of books which 
they owned to contain divine reve- 


lations, and from which he could 


clearly convince them that Jeſus was 
the very Chrift. But all theſe ideas 
were new to the Gentiles; they ex- 
pected no Chriſt,* they allowed no 
fuch Scriptures, they were to be 
taught the Old "Teſtament as welt 
as the New. How was: this to be 
done by a man not even authorized 
by his own nation ; oppoſed by thoſe 
who were greateſt, and thought 
wiſeſt among them; either quite 
ſingle, or only attended by one or 
two more under the ſame diſadvan- 
tages, and even of leſs confideration- 
than he? | 


Acts ix. 22. 
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The light of nature, indeed, withs 


out expreſs revelation, might have 
conducted the Gentiles to the know- 
ledge of one God, the Creator of all 
things,* and to that light St. Paul 
might appeal, as we find that he 
did. But clear as it was, they had 
almoſt put it out by their ſuperſti- 
tions, having changed the glory of 
the incorruptible God into an image 
made like to corruplible man, and 
to birds, and four-footed beaſts, and 
creeping things, and ſerving the crea- 
ture more than the Creator.F And 
to this idolatry they were ſtrongly 
attached, not by their prejudices 
alone, but by their paſſions, which 
were flattered and gratified in it, 


Acts xiv. 17. xvii. 27, 28. 
+ Rom. i. 23, 25. 
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as they believed that their Deities 
would be rendered propitious, not 
by virtue and holineſs, but by offer- 
ings, and incenſe, and outward rites; 
rites which dazzled their ſenſes by 
magnificent ſhews, and allured them 
by pleaſures often of a very impure 
and immoral nature. Inſtead of all 
this, the Goſpel propoſed to them 
no other terms of acceptance with 
God but a worſhip of him in ſpirit 
and truth, ſincere repentance, and 
perfect ſubmiſſion to the divine 
laws; the ſtricteſt purity of life and 
manpers, and renouncing of all thoſe 
luſts in which they had formerly 
walked. How unpalatable a doc- 
trine was this to men ſo given up 
to the power of thoſe luſts, as the 
whole Heathen world was at that 
time! If their philoſophers could 
G not 
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not be brought to approve it, there 
could be no hope that the people 
would reliſh it, or exchange the eaſe 
and indulgence which thoſe reli- 
gions they were bred up in allowed 
to their appetites, for one ſo harſh 
and ſevere. But might not St. Paul, 
in order to gain them, relax that ſe- 
verity? He might have done fo, no 
doubt, and probably would, if he 
had been an impoſtor; but it ap— 
pears by all his Epiſtles, that he 
preached it as purely, and enjoined 
it as ſtrongly, as Jeſus himſelf. 

But ſuppoſing they might be per- 
ſuaded to quit their habitual ſenſua- 
lity for the purity of the Goſpel, and 
to forſake their idolatries, which St. 
Paul reckons amongſt the woris of 
the fleſh,* for the ſpiritual worſhip 


* Gal. v. 19, 20. 
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of the one mvifible God, how were 


they diſpoſed to receive the doctrine 
of the ſalvation of man by the croſs 


of Jeſus Chriſt? Could they who 
were bred in notions ſo contrary to 


that great myſtery, to that hidden 
wiſdom of God, which none of the 
princes of thas world knew,* incline- 


to receive it againſt the inſtructions 
of all their teachers, and the exam- 
ple of all their ſuperiors? Could 


they, whoſe gods had almoſt all been 


powerful kings and mighty con- 
querors, they, who at that very time 
paid divine honours to the emperors 
of Rome, whoſe only title to deifi- 
cation was the imperial power; 
could they, I ſay, reconcile their 
ideas to a crucified Son of God, to a 


* 1 Cor. i. 7, 8. 
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Redeemer of mankind on the croſs ? 
Would they look there for him who 
ts the image of the invijible God, the 
firft-born of every creature: by whom 
and for whom were all things created 
that are in Heaven, and that are in 
earth, whether they be thrones, or do- 
minions, or principalities, or powers 2* 
Now, moſt ſurely, the natural man 
(to ſpeak m the words of St. Paul) 
received not theſe things, for they are 
fooliſhneſs to him; neither could he 
know them, becauſe they are ſpiritu- 
tually diſcerned.F I may therefore 
conclude, that in the enterprize of 
converting the Gentiles, St. Paul 
was to contend not only with the 
policy and power of the magiſtrates, 
and with the intereſt, credit, and 


® Coloſl. i. 15,46, 1 Cor. ii. 14. 
craft 
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craft, of the prieſts; but alſo with 
the prejudices and paſſions of the 

people. | 
I am next to ſhew, that he was 
to expect no leſs oppoſition from the 
wiſdom and pride of the philoſophers. 
And though ſome may imagine, that 
men who pretend to be raiſed and 
refined above vulgar prejudices and 
vulgar paſſions, would have been 
helptul to him in his defign, it will 
be found, upon examination, that 
inſtead of aſliſting or befriending the 
Goſpel, they were its worſt and moft 
irreconcileable enemies. For they 
had prejudices of their own till 
more repugnant to the doctrines of 
of Chriſt than thoſe of the vulgar, 
more deeply rooted, and more obſti- 
nately fixed in their minds. The 
wiſdom upon which they valued 
. G 3 themſelves, 
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themſelves, chiefly conſiſted in vain 
metaphyſical ſpeculations, in logical 

ſubtleties, in endleſs diſputes, in 

high-flown conceits of the perfection 

and ſelſ-ſufficiency of human wif- 

dom, in dogmatical poſitivenefs 

about doubttul opinions, or ſcep- 

tical doubts about the moſt clear 

and certain truths. It muſt appear 

at firſt fight, that nothing could be 

more contradictory to the firſt prin- 

ciples of the Chriſtian religion, than 

thoſe of the Atheiſtical or Sceptical . 
fects, which at that time prevailed 

very much, both among the Greeks 

and the Romans ; nor ſhall we find 

that the Theiſtical fects were much 

leis at enmity with it, when we con- 

ſider the doctrines they held upon 

the nature of God and the foul, 


But 
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But I will not enlarge on a ſubject 
which the moſt learned Mr.. War- 
burton has handled ſo well.“ If it 
were neceſſary to enter particularly 
into this argument,, I could eafily 
prove, that there was not one of all 
the different philoſophical ſects then 
upon earth, not even the Platonicks 
themſelves, who are thought to fa- 
vour it moſt, that did not maintain 
ſome opinions fundamentally con- 
trary to thoſe of the Goſpel. And 
in this they all agreed, to explode 
as moſt unphiloſophical, and con- 
trary to every notion that any a- 
mong them maintained, that great 


See the di ine legation of Moſes, 1. 3. 


See alſo a late pamphlet, entitled, a Critical 


Inquiry into Opinions and Practice of the 
ancient Philoſophers, concerning the Nature 
of the Soul, and. a future State. 

G 4 article 


„ 
article of the Chriſtian religion, upon 
which the foundations of it are laid, 
and without which St. Paul declares 
to his proſelytes, their faith would be 
vain,* the reſurrection of the dead 
with their bodies, of which reſurrec- 
tion Chriſt was the firf-born. F Be- 
ſides the contrariety of their tenets 
to thoſe of the Goſpel, the pride 
that was common to all the philoſo- 
phers, was of itſelf an almoſt invin- 
cible obſtacle againſt the admiſſion 
of the Evangelical doctrines calcu- 
lated to humble that pride, and 
teach them, that profeſing themſelves 
to be wiſe they became fools. F This 
pride was no leſs intractable, no leſs 


| averſe to the inſtructions of Chriſt, 


* z Cor. xv. 17, 20. + Col. i. 18. 
t Rom. i. 22. 


Or 
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or of his Apoſtles, than that of the 


.Scribes and Phariſees. St. Paul was 


therefore to contend in his enter- 
prize of converting the Geztiles, 
with all the oppoſition that could be 
made to it by all the different ſects 
of philoſophers. And how formida- 
ble an oppoſition this was, let thoſe 
conſider who are acquainted from 
hiſtory. with the great eredit thoſe 
ſects had obtained at that time in 
the world, a credit even ſuperior to 


that of the prieſts. Whoever pre- 


tended to learning or virtue was 
their diſciple; the greateſt ma- 
giſtrates, generals, kings, ranged 
themſelves under their diſcipline, 
were trained up in their ſchools, 
and profeſſed the opinions they 
taught. | 


All 
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Alt theſe ſects made it a max. 
im not to diſturb the popular wor- 
ſhip, or eſtabliſned religion; but 
under thoſe limitations they taught 
very freely whatever they pleaſed, 
and no religious opinions were more 
warmly ſupported, than thoſe they 
delivered were by their followers. 
The Chriſtian religion at once over- 
turned their ſeveral ſyſtems, taught 
a morality more perfect than theirs, 
and eſtabliſhed it upon higher and 
much ſtronger foundations, mortified 
their pride, confounded their learn- 
ing, diſcovered their ignorance, 
ruined their credit. Againſt ſuch 
an enemy what would they not do? 
Would they not exert the whole 
power of their rhetoric, the whole 
art of their logic, their influence 
over the people, their intereſt with 


} 
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the great, to diſcredit a novelty ſo 
alarming to them all? If St. Paul 
had had nothing to truſt to but his 
own natural faculties, his own un- 
derſtanding, knowledge, and elo- 
quence, could he have hoped to be 
lingly a match for all theirs united 
againſt him? Could a teacher un- 
heard of before, from an obſcure 
and unlearned part of the world, 
have withſtood the authority of Plato, 
Ariſtotle, Epicurus, Zeno, Arceſilaus, 
Carneades, and all the great names 
which held the firſt rank of human 
wiſdom? He might as well have 
attempted alone, or with the help 
of Barnabas and Silas, of Timotheus 
and Titus, to have erected a ma— 
narchy upon the ruins of all the ſeveral 
ſtates then in the world, as to have 


erected Chriſtianity upon the deſtruc- 
tion 


. 
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tion of all the ſeveral ſets of philo- Ml / 
ſophy which reigned in the minds 

of the Gentiles, among whom he 
preached, particularly the Greeks 

and the Romans. 

Having thus proved (as I think) 
that in the work of converting the 
Gentiles, St. Paul could have no 
aſſiſtance, but was ſure on the con- 
trary of the utmoſt repugnance and 
oppoſition to it imaginable from the 
magiſtrates, from the prieſts, from 
the people, and from the philoſo- 
phers; it neceſſarily follows, that 
to ſucceed in that work he muſt 
have called. in ſome extraordinary 
aid, ſome ſtronger power than that 
of reaſon and argument. Accord- 
ingly we find, he tells the Corin- 
thians, that his ſpeech and preaching 
was not r with enticing words of man's 

wiſdom, 


— 
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de dom, but in demonſtration of the 


ſpirit and of power. 1 Cor. ii. 4. 


And to the Theſſalonians, he ſays, 
Our Goſpel came not unto you in 
word only, but alſo in power and in 
the Holy Ghoſt. 1 Theſſ. i. 5. It 
was to the efficacy of the Divine 
power that he aſcribed all his ſuc- 
ceſs in thoſe countries, and where- 
ever elſe he planted the Goſpel of 
Chriſt, If that power really went 
with him, it would enable him to 
overcome all thoſe difficulties that 


obſtructed his enterprize, but hen 


he was not an impoſtor : Our inquiry 


therefore muſt be, whether (ſup- 


poſing him to have been an impoſ- 
tor) he could, by pretending to mi- 
racles, have overcome all thoſe dif- 
ficulties, and carried on his work 
with ſucceſs. 


13 Now 
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Now to give miracles, falſely pre- 
tended to, any reputation, two cir- 


cumſtances are principally neceſſary, 
an apt diſpoſition in thoſe whom they 


are deſigned to impoſe upon, and a 


powerful confederacy to carry on and 
abet the cheat. Both theſe cir- 
cumſtances, or at leaſt one of them, 
have always accompanied all the falſe 
miracles, ancient and modern, which 


have obtained any credit among 
mankind. 'To both theſe was owing 


the general faith of the Heathen 
world in oracles, auſpices, auguries, 
and other impoſtures, by which the 
prieſts, combined with. the magiſ- 
trates, ſupported the national wor- 
ſhip, and deluded a people prepoſ- 
ſeſſed in their favour, and willing 
to be deceived. Both the ſame 
cauſes likewiſe co-operate in the 


belief 


— 
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belief that is given to Popiſh miracles 
among thoſe of their own church. 
But neither of theſe afliſted St. Paul. 
What pre poſſeſſions could there have 
been in the minds of the Gentiles, 
either in favour of him or the doc- 
trines he taught? Or rather, what 
prepoſſeſſions could be ſtronger than 
thoſe, which they undoubtedly had 
againſt both? It he had remained 
in Judea, it might have been ſug- 
geſted by unbehevers, that the Jews 
were a credulous people, apt to ſeek 
after miracles, and to afford them an 
eaſy belief; and that the fame of 
thoſe ſaid to be done by Jeſus him- 
ſelf, and by his Apoſtles, before 


Paul declared his converſion, had 


prediſpoſed their minds, and warm- 
ed their imaginations to the admiſ- 


ſion 


— 
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ſion of 1 ſuppoſed to be „ 
by the ſame power. 

Ihe ſignal miracle of the Apoſtles, 
ſpeaking with tongues on the day of 
Pentecoſt, had made three thouſand 
converts ; that of healing the lame 
man at the gate of the temple, five 
thouſand more.* Nay, ſuch was the 
faith of the multitude, that they 
brought forth the ſick into the ſtreets, 
and laid them on beds and couches, 
that at the leaſt the ſhadow of Peter 
paſſing by might over-ſhadow ſome of 
them. Acts v. 15. Here was there- 
fore a good foundation laid for Paul 
to proceed upon in pretending to 
ſimilar miraculous works ; though 
the prieſts and the rulers were. har- 
dened againſt them, the people were 


hs Acts ii. 14 iv. 4+ 
inclined 


11 
inclined to give credit to them, and 
there was reaſon to hope for ſucceſs 
among them both at Jeruſalem, and 
in all the regions belonging to the 
Jews. But no ſuch diſpoſitions 
were to be found in the Gentiles. 
There was among them no matter 
prepared for impoſture to work upon, 
no knowledge of Chriſt, no thought 
of his power, or of the power of 


thoſe who came in his name. Thus 
when at Lyſtra, St. Paul healed the 


man who was a cripple from his 


birth, ſo far were the people there 
from ſuppofing that he could be able 
to do ſuch a thing as an Apoſtle of 
Chriſt,* or by any virtue derived 
from him, that they took Paul and 


Barnabas to be gods of their own - 


* Ads XIV, 
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come down zu the likeneſs of men, 
and would have /acrificed to them 
as ſUch. 

Now I aſk, did the citizens of 
Lyſtra concur in this matter to the 
deceiving themſelves? Were their 
imaginations overheated with any 
conceits of a miraculous power be- 
longing to Paul, which could diſ- 
poſe them to think he worked ſuch 
a miracle when he did not? As the 
contrary is evident, ſo in all other 
places to which he carried the Goſ- 
pel, it may be proved to demonſtra- 
tion, that he could find no diſpoſi- 
tion, no aptneſs, no bias to aid his 
impoſture, if the miracles, by which 
he every where confirmed his preach-. 
ing had not been true. 

'On the other hand, let us examine, 
whether without the advantage of 

3 £1 ſuch 


8 
ſuch an aſſiſtance there was any 
conſederacy ſtrong enough to impoſe 


his falſe miracles upon the Gentiles, 


who were both unprepared and un- 


diſpoſed to receive them. The con- 


trary is apparent. He was in no 


combination with their prieſts or: 
their magiſtrates ; no ſect or party 
among them gave him any help; all 


eyes were open and watchful to de- 
tect his impoſtures, all hands ready 
to puniſh him as ſoon as detected. 
Had he remained in Judea, he would 
at leaſt have had many confederates, 
all the Apoſtles, all the diſciples of 
Chriſt, at that time pretty numerous; 
but in preaching to the Gentiles he 


was often alone, never with more 


than two or three companions or fol 
lowers. Was this a confederacy 
powerful enough to carry on ſuch a 

H 2 cheat, 
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cheat, in ſo many different parts of 
the world, . againſt the united oppo- 
ſition of the magiſtrates, prieſts, phi- 
loſophers, people, all combined to 
detect and expoſe their frauds ? 

Let it be alſo conſidered, that 
thoſe upon whom they practiſed theſe 
arts were not a groſs or ignorant 
people, apt to miſtake any uncom- 
mon operations of nature or juggling 
tricks for miraculous acts. The 
churches planted by St. Paul were 
in the moſt enlightened parts of the 
world, among the Greeks of Afia 
and Europe, among the Romans, in 
the midſt of ſcience, philoſophy, 
freedom of thought, and in an age 
more inquiſitively curious into the 
powers of nature, and leſs inclined- 
to credit religious frauds than any 
before it. Nor were they only the 
| loweſt 
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loweſt of the people that he convert- 
ed. Serglus Paulus, the Proconſul 
of Paphos; Eraſtus,“ Chamberlain of 
Corinth; and Dionyſius, the Areopa- 
cite ; were his proſelytes. 

Upon the whole it appears beyond 
contradition, that his pretenſion to 
miracles was not aſliſted by the di 
Poſition of thoſe whom he deſigned 
to convert by thoſe means, nor by 
any powerful confederacy to carry 
on, and abet the cheat, without 
both which concurring circum- 
ſtances, or one at leaſt, no ſuch 
pretenſion was ever ſupported with 
any ſucceſs. 

Both theſe circumſtances concur- 
red even in the late famous miracles 

dun Th; x.. Treaſurer or Bailiff 
ef the City. 

IH 3 ſuppoſed 
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fuppoſed to be done at Abbe Paris's: 
tomb, They had not indeed the 
ſupport of the government, and for 
that reaſon appear to deſerve more 
attention than other Popith miracles; 
but they were ſupported by all the 
Janſeniſts, a very powerful and nu-- 
merous party in France, made up 
partly of wiſe and able men, partly 
of bigots and enthuſiaſts. All theſe 
confederated together to give credit 
to miracles, faid to be worked in be- 
half of their party, and thoſe who 
believed them were ſtrongly diſpoſe 
to that belief. And yet with theſe 
advantages how eaſily were they 
fuppreſſed ! Only by walling up that 
part of the church where the tomb- 
of the ſaint, who was ſuppoſed to- 
work them, was placed! Soon after 


* 
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this was done, a paper was fixed on 


the wall with this inſcription ! - 


* 


De par le roy defenſe a Dien, 
© De faire miracle en ce lieu.“ 


'By command of the king, God is for- 
bidden to work any more miracles 
kere. The paſquinade was a witty 
one, but the event turned the point 
of it againſt the party by which it 
was made: for if God had really 
worked any miracles there, could 
this abſurd prohibition have taken 
effect? Would he have fuffered his 
purpoſe to be defeated by building 
a wall ? When all the Apoſtles were 
ſhut up in priſon to hinder their 
working miracles, the angel of the 
Lord ahi the priſon. doors, and 
let them out.“ But the power of 


Acts v. 16, et ſequentes, to the 26th. 
H4 Abde 
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Abbe Paris could neither throw 
down the wall that excluded his 
votaries, nor operate through. that 
impediment. And yet his miracles 
are often compared with, and op- 
poſed by unbelievers to, thoſe of 
Chriſt and his Apoſtles, which is the 
reaſon of my having taken this par- 
ticular notice of them here. There 
is in Lucian an account of a very 
extraordinary and ſucceſsful impoſ- 
ture carried on in his days,* by one 
Alexander of Pontus, who intro- 
duced a new god into that country, 
whoſe prophet he called himſelf, 
and in whoſe name he pretended to 
miracles, and delivered oracles, by 
which he acquired great wealth and 
. power. All the arts by which this 


* Vide the Pſeudomantis of Lucian. 
1 (a cheat 
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cheat was managed are laid open 
by Lucian, and nothing can better 
point out the difference between 
impoſture and truth, than to obſerve 
the different conduct of this man 
and St. Paul. Alexander made no 
alteration in the religion eſtabliſned 
in Pontus before; he only grafted 
his own upon it,“ and ſpared no 
pains to intereſt in the ſucceſs of it 
the whole Heathen prieſthood, not 
only in Pontus, but all over the 
world; ſending great numbers of 
thoſe who came to conſult him to 
other oracles, that were at that time 
in the higheſt vogue; by which 
means he engaged them all to ſup- 
port the reputation of his, and abet 


his impoſture.f He ſpoke with the 


* Pſeudom. Lucian, Varior. p. 765, 766. 


+ Ibid. 763. 
| EP greateſt 
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greateſt reſpect of all the ſects of 
philoſophers, except the Epicureans, 
who, from their principles, he was 
fure would deride and oppoſe his 
fraud; for though they preſumed 
not to innovate and overturn eſta- 
bliſhed religions, yet they very freely 
attacked and expoſed all innovations 
that were introduced under the name 
of religion, and had not the autho- 
rity of a legal eſtabliſhment. To 
get the better of their oppoſition, as 
well as that of the Chriſtians, he 
called in the aid of perſecution and 
force, exciting the people againſt 
them, and anſwering objections with 
ftones.* That he might be ſure to 


» Pſeudom. Lucian. Varior. p. 762, 763, 
768, 773, 774, 777. 


get 


* 
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get money enough, he delivered this 
oracle in the name of his god. 
I command you to grace with gifts 
my prophet and minifter ;. for I have 
no regard for riches: myſelf ;- but the 
greateſt for my prophet.* And he 
ſhared the gains. that he made, 
which were immenſe, among an 
infinite number of aſſociates and in- 
ſtruments whom he employed in car- 
rying on and ſupporting his fraud. 
When any declared themſelves to be 
his enemies, againſt whom he durſt 
not proceed by open force, he en- 
deavoured to gain them by blandiſh- 
ments, and having got them into his 
power, to deſtroy them by ſecret 


* Muneribus decorate meum vatem atque 
miniſtrum præcipio— nee opum mihi cura, at 
maxima vatis. 
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ways; which arts he practiſed againſt Wl ar 
Lucian himſelf.“ Others he kept in 
awe and dependence upon him, by 
detaining in his own hands the writ- 
ten queſtions they had propoſed to 
his god upon ſtate affairs; and as 8 
theſe generally came from men of WM 
the greateſt power and rank, his be- 
ing poſſeſſed of them was of infinite * 
ſervice to him, and made him maſter 0 
of all their credit, and of no little 
part of their wealth. 

He obtained the protection and 
friendſhip of Rutilianus, f a great 
Roman general, by flattering him 
with promiſes of a very long life, 
and exaltation to deity after his 
death; and at laſt, having quite 
turned his head, enjoined him by 


® Pſeud. Luc, Var. p. 776, 780, 781. 
f Ibid, J67, . 1 Ibid. 768, 
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an oracle to marry his daughter, 
whom he pretended to have had by 
the Moon ; which command Rutili- 
anus obeyed,* and by his alliance 
ſecured this impoſtor from any dan- 
ger of puniſhment ; the Roman go- 
vernor of Bithynia and Pontus ex- 
cuſing himſelf on that account from 
doing juſtice upon him, when Lu- 
cian and ſeveral others offered 
themſelves to be his accuſers. 

He never quitted that ignorant 
and barbarous country, which he 
had made choice of at firſt as the 
fitteſt to play his tricks in undiſco- 
vered; but reſiding himſelf among 
thoſe ſuperſtitious and credulous 
people, extended his fame to a great 
diſtance by the emiſſaries which he 


* Pſeud. Luc. Var. p. 781. 0 
+ Ibid. p. 751. 
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employed all over the world,“ eſpe- 


cially at Rome, who did not pretend 


themſelves to work any miracles, 
but only promulgated his, and gave 


him intelligence of all that it was 
uſeful for him to know. 


Theſe were the methods by which 


this remarkable fraud was conduct. 
ed, every one of which is directly 
oppoſite to all thoſe uſed by St. Paul 


in preaching the Goſpel; and yet 
ſuch methods alone could give ſuc- 
ceſs to a cheat of this kind. I will 
not mention the many debaucheries, 
and wicked enormities committed 
by this falſe-prophet under the maſk 
of religion, which is another charac- 
teriſtical difference between him and 
St. Paul ; nor the ambiguous anſwers, 


* Pſeud. Luc. Var. p. 762, 769. | 
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cunning evaſions, and juggling arti- 
fices, which he made uſe of, in all 
which it is eaſy to ſee the evident 
marks of an impoſture, as well as in 
the objects he plainly appears to 
have had in view. That which I 
chiefly inſiſt upon, is the ſtrong con- 
federacy with which he took care to 
ſupport his pretenſion to miraculous 
powers, and the apt diſpoſition in 
thoſe he impoſed upon to concur 
and aſſiſt in deceiving themſelves ; 
advantages intirely wanting to the 
Apoſtles of Chriſt. 

From all this I think it may be 
concluded, that no human means. 
employed by St. Paul, in his defign 
of converting the Gentiles, were or 
could be adequate to the great diffi- 
culties he had to contend with, or to 
the ſucceſs that we know attended 

his 


* 
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his work; and we can in reaſon 
aſcribe that ſucceſs to no other 
cauſe, but the power of God going 
along with and aiding his miniſtry, 
becauſe no other was equal to the 
effect. 

Having then ſhewn that St. Paul 
had no rational motives to become 
an Apoſtle of Chriſt, without being 
himſelf convinced of the truth of 


that Goſpel he preached, and that, 


had he engaged in ſuch an impoſ- 
ture without any rational motives, he 
would have had no poſſible means to 
carry it on with any ſucceſs ; having 
alſo brought reaſons of a very ſtrong 
nature, to make it appear, that the 
ſucceſs he undoubtedly had in 
preaching the Goſpel was an effect 
of the Divine power attending his- 
miniſtry, I might reſt all my proof 
5 | of 


= 


of the Chriſtian religion being a di- 
vine revelation upon the arguments 
drawn from this head alone. - But 
to conſider this ſubject in all poſſible 
lights, I ſhall purſue the propoſition 
which I ſet out with through each of 
its ſeveral parts; and having proved, 
25 I hope, to the conviction of any 
impartial man, that St. Paul was not 
an impoſtor, who ſaid what he knew 
to be falſe with an intent to deceive, 
I come next to conſider whether he 
was an enthufiaft, who by the force 
of an overheated imagination im- 
poſed upon himſelf. 

Now theſe are the ingredients of 
which enthuſiaſm is generally com- 
poſed; great heat of temper, me- 
lancholy, ignorance, credulity, and 
vanity or-ſelf-conceit. That the firſt 
of theſe qualities was in St. Paul 
1 may 


1 

may be concluded from that fervour 
of zeal with which he acted both as 
a Jew and Chriſtian, in maintaining 
that which he thought to be right; 
and hence, I ſuppoſe, as well as 
1 from the impoſſibility of his having 
We! | been an impoſtor, ſome unbelievers 
| have choſe to conſider him as an 
enthuſiaſt. But this quality alone 
will not be ſufficient to prove him to 
5 have been fo, in the opinion of any 
1 | reaſonable man. The ſame temper 
has been common to others, who 
undoubtedly were not enthuſiaſts, to 
| the Gracchi, to Cato, to Brutus, to 
1 . many more among the beſt and wiſeſt 

| of men. Nor does it appear that 
this diſpoſition had ſuch a maſtery 
1 over the mind of St. Paul, that he 
| was not able at all times to rule and 


controul it by the dictates of reaſon. 
9 On 
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On the contrary, he was ſo much 
the maſter of it, as, in matters of an 
indifferent nature, to become all 
things to all men,* bending his no- 
tions and manners to theirs, ſo far as 
his duty to God would permit, with 
the moſt pliant condeſcenſion; a 
conduct neither compatible with the 
ſtiffneſs of a bigot, nor the violent 
impulſes of fanatic deluſions. His 
zeal was eager and warm, but 
tempered with prudence, and even 
with the - civilities and decorums of 
life, as appears 'by his behaviour to 
Agrippa, Feſtus, and Felix; not the 
blind, inconſiderate, indecent, ' zeal 
.of an enthuſiaſt. ; 
Let us now ſee if any one of thoſe 
other qualities which I have laid 
\ N 


© 1 Cor. ix. 20, 21, 22, 
I 2 down, 
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down, as diſpoling the mind to en- 
thuſiaſm, and as being charatteriſti- 
cal of it, belonging to St. Paul, 
Firſt, as to melancholy, which of all 
diſpoſitions of body or mind 1s moſt 


_ prone to enthuſiaſm, it neither ap- 


pears by his writings, nor by any 
thing told of him in the Acts of the 
Apoſtles, nor by any other evidence, 


that St. Paul was inclined to it more 
than other men.“ Though he was 
full of remorſe for his former igno- 


rant perſecution of the church of | 
Chriſt, we read of no gloomy pe- 
nances, no extravagant mortifications, 
ſuch as the Bramins, the Jaugues, 
the monks of La Trape, and other 
melancholy enthuſiaſts inflièt on 


themſelves. His holineſs only con- 


* Joſephus cont. Apion, 1. ii. c. 37. 
ſiſted 
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ſiſted in the fimphicity of a good life, 
and the unwearied performance of 
thoſe apoſtolical duties to which he 
was called. The ſufferings he met 
with on that account he cheerfully 
bore, and even rejoiced in them for 
the love of Chriſt Jeſus, but he 
brought none on himſelf ; we find, 
on the contrary, that he pleaded the 
privilege of a Roman citizen to avoid 
being whipped. - I could mention 
more inſtances of his having uſed the 
beſt methods that prudence could 
ſuggeſt to eſcape danger, and ſhun 
perſecution, whenever it could be 
done without betraying the duty of 
his office, or the honour of God.“ 
19 Compare 


A remarkable inſtance of this appears in his 
conduct among the Athenians. There was at 
Athens a law, which made it capital to intro- 

dee 
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Compare with this the conduct of 
Francis of Aſſiſi, of Ignatius Loyola, 
by and 


duce or teach any new gods. in their ſtate. 
Therefore when Paul was preaching 7e/is and 
the reſurredt ion to the Athenians, (Acts xvii. &. 
Joſephus cont. Apion, 1. ii. c. 37.) ſome of them 
carried him before the Court of Areopagus, 
the ordinary judges of criminal matters, and- 
in a particular manner entruſted with the care 
of religion, as having broken. this law, and. 
being a ſetter forth of /lrange gods. Now in this 
caſe an impoſtor would have retracted his doc» 
trine to ſave his life, and an enthuſiaſt would 
have loſt his life without trying to ſave it by 
innocent means. St. Paul did neither the one 
nor the other; he availed himſelf of an altar 
which he had found in the city, inſcribed To- 
the unknown god, and pleaded that he did not. 
Propoſe to them. the worſhip of any new god, 
but only explained to them one whom their 
government had already received; Whom. 
Therefore ye ignorantly wor ſhip, him declare 1 unto 
You. By this he avoided the law, and eſcaped: 

93 being 
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and other enthuſiaſts ſainted by 
Rome, it will be found the reverſe 
of St. Paul's, He ꝛczſed indeed to 
die, and be with Chriſt, but ſuch a 
wiſh is no proof of melancholy, or 
of enthuſiaſm ; it only proves his 
conviction of the divine truths he 
preached, and of the happineſs laid 
up for him in thoſe bleſſed abodes 
which had been ſhewn to him even 
in this life. Upon the whole, nei- 
ther in his actions, nor in the inſtruc- 
tions he gave to thoſe under their 
charge, is there any tincture of me- 


being condemned by the Areopagus, without 
departing in the leaſt from the truth of the 
Goſpel, or violating the honour of God. An 
admirab'e proof, in my opinion, of the good 
ſcnſe with which he ated, and one that thews 
there was no mixture of ſanaticiſm in his re- 
ligioa, | 5 

| 14 lancholy, 
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lancholy, which yet is ſo eſſential a 
characteriſtic of enthuſiaſm, that I 
have ſcarce ever heard of any enthu- 
haſt, ancient, or modern, in whom 
ſome very evident marks of it did 
not appear. 

As to ignorance, which is another 
ground of enthuſiaſm, St. Paul was 
ſo far from it, that he appears to 
have been maſter, not of the Jewiſh 
learning alone, but of the Greek. 
And this is one reaſon why he is 
leſs liable to the imputation of hav- 
ing been an enthuſiaſt. than the other 
Apoſtles, though none of them were 
ſuch no more than he, as may by 
other arguments be invincibly prov- 
ed. | | 

I have mentioned credulity as an- 
other characteriſtic and cauſe of en- 
thuſiaſm, which that it was not in 
St. 
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St. Paul, the hiſtory of his life unde- 
niably ſhews. For, on the contrary, 
he ſeems to have been flow and 
hard of belief in the extremeſt de- 
gree, having paid no regard to all 
the miracles done by our Saviour, 
the fame of which he could not be 
a ſtranger to, as he lived in Jeruſa- 
lem, nor to that ſignal one done 
after his reſurrection, and in his 
name, by Peter and John, upon 
the lame man at the beautiful gate 
of the Temple ;* nor to the evidence 
given in conſequence of it by Peter, 
in preſence of the high-prieſt, - the 
rulers, elders, and ſcribes, that 
Chrift was raiſed from the dead. 
He muſt alſo have known, that when 
all the Apoſtles had been Shut up in 


Acts in. | 
the 
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the common priſon, and the high- 
prie, the council, and all the ſe- 
nale of the children of Iſrael, had 

\ ſent their officers to bring them before 
them, the officers came and found 

| tem not in priſon, but returned and 
made this report: The priſon truly 

found we ſhut with all ſafety, and 

the keepers ſtanding wilnout before 

* the doors, but when we had opened 

* we found no man within. And 
| that the council was immediately 
| told, that the men they had put in 
priſon were flanding in the Temple, 

and teaching the people. And that 

being brought from thence before the 

council, they had ſpoke theſe me- 

morable words, We ought to obey 
God rather than men. The God of 
our fathers raiſed up Jeſus, whom ye 
flew and hanged on a tree. Him 
hath 
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hath God exalted with his right hand 
to be a Prince and a Saviour, for to 
give repentance to 1ſrael, and for- 
giveneſs of fins. And we are his 
witneſſes of theſe things, and ſo is 
alſo the Holy Ghoſt, whom God has 
given to them that obey him.* All 
this he reſiſted, and was conſenting 
to the murder of Stephen + who 
preached the ſame thing, and evi- 
aenced it by miracles. - So that his 
mind, far from being diſpoſed to a 
eredulous faith, or a too eaſy recep- 
tion of any miracle worked in proof 
of the Chriſtian religion, appears to 
have been barred againſt it by the 
moſt obſtinate prejudices, as much 


Ads v. 18, 21, 22, 23, 25, 27, 29, 30, 
31, 32: N 
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as any man's could poſſibly be; and Wl : 
from hence we may fairly conclude, i « 
that nothing leſs than the irreſiſtible 
evidence of his own ſenſes, clear 
from all poſſibility of doubt, could 
have overcome his unbelief. 
Vanity or ſelf-conceit is another 
circumſtance that, for the moſt part, 
prevails in the character of an en- 
thuſiaſt. It leads men of a warm 
temper and religious turn to think 
themſelves worthy of the ſpecial re- 
gard, and extraordinary favours of 
God; and the breath of that inſpi- 
ration to which they pretend, 1s 
often no more than the wind of 
this vanity, which puffs them up 
to ſuch extravagant imaginations. 
This ſtrongly appears in the writ- 
ings and lives of ſome enthuſiaſtical 
heretics in the myſtics both ancient - 
and 
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and modern, in many founders of 
orders and ſaints both male and fe- 
male amongſt the Papiſts, in ſeveral 
Proteſtant ſectaries of the laſt age, 
and even in ſome of the Methodiſts 
now.“ All the divine communica- 
tions, illuminations, and extaſies, to 
which they have pretended, evi- 
dently ſprung from much ſelf-con- 
ceit, working together with the va- 
pours of melancholy upon a warm 


imagination. And this 1s one rea- 
ſon, beſides the contagious nature 


* See the accounit of Montanus and his fol- 
lowers, the writings of the counterfeit Dio- 
nyſius the Areopagite, Santa Thereſa, St. Ca- 
therine of Sienna, Madame Bourignon, the 
Lives of St. Francis of Aſſiſi, and Ignatius 
Loyola; ſee alſo an account of the lives of 
George Fox, and of Rice Evans, and Whit- 
held's Journal. 
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of melancholy, or fear, that makes 
enthuſiaſm ſo very catching among 
weak minds. Such are moſt ſtrong- 
ly diſpoſed to vanity; and when 
they ſee others pretend to extraor- 
dinary gifts, are apt to flatter them- 
ſelves that they may partake of them 
as well as thoſe whoſe merit they 
think no more than their own. Va- 
Nity therefore may juſtly be deemed 
'a principal ſource of enthuſiaſm. 
But that St. Paul was as free from 
it as any man, I think may be ga- 
thered from all that we ſee in his 
writings, or know of his life — 
Throughout his Epiſtles there is not 
one word that ſavours of vanity, 
nor is any action recorded of him, 
in which the leaſt mark of it ap- 


pears. 


In 
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In his Epiſtle to the Epheſians he 
calls himſelf % than the leaſt of all 
/aints.* And to the Corinthians he 
ſavs, he 's the leaft of the Apoſtles, 
aud not meet to be called an Apoſtle, 
becauſe he had perſecuted the church 
of God.F In his Epiſtle to Timothy 
he ſays, This is a faithful ſaying, 
and worthy of all acceptation, that 
« Chriſt Jeſus came into the world 
© to ſave ſinners, of whom I am chief. 
© Howbeit for this cauſe I obtained 
* mercy, that in me firſt Jeſus Chriſt 
might ſhew forth all long-ſuffering, 
for a pattern to them which ſhould 
© hereafter believe in him to life 
* everlaſting.” J 


* Eph. iii. 8. + 1 Cor, xv. 9. 
4 1 Tim. i. IS, 16. 
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It is true indeed, that in another 
Epiſtle he tells the Corinthians, That 
he was not a cohit behind the very 
chiefeft of the Apoſtles. 2 Cor. xi. 5, 
But the occaſion which drew from 
him theſe words muſt be conſidered. 
A falſe teacher by faction and ca- 
lumny had brought his Apoſtleſhip 
to be in queſtion among the Corin- 
thians. Againſt ſuch an attack not 
to have aſſerted his apoſtolical-dignity 
would have been a betraying of the 
office and duty committed to him by 
God. He was therefore conſtrained 
to do himſelf juſtice, and not let 
down that character, upon the au- 
thority of which the whole ſucceſs 
and efficacy of his miniſtry among 
them depended. But how did he 
do it? Not with that wantonneſs 
which a vain man indulges, when 

9 he 
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he can get any opportunity of com- 
mending himſelf ; not with a pom- 
pous detail of all the amazing mi- 
racles which he- had performed in 
different parts of the world, though 
he had ſo fair an occaſion of doing . 
it, but with a modeſt and ſimple 
expoſition of his abundant labours 


and ſufferings in preaching the Goſ- 


pel, and barely reminding them, 
that the ſigns of an Apoſtle had 
been wrought among them in all 
« patience, in figns and wonders, 
* and mighty deeds.'* Could he ſay 
leſs than this? Is not ſuch boaſting 
humility itſelf £ And yet for this he 
makes many. apologies, expreſſing 
the greateſt uneaſineſs in being 


obliged to ſpeak thus of himſelf, 


2 Cor. Xii. 12. 


K even 
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even in his own vindication.* When 
in the ſame Epiſtle, and for the ſame 
purpoſe, he mentions the viſion he 
had of Heaven, how modeſtly does 
he do it! Not in Iis own name; 
but in the third perſon, I knew a 
man in Chriſt, &c. caught up into the 
third heaven. And immediately at- 
ter he adds, but now 1 forbear, leſt 
any man ſhould think of me above 
lliat which he fecth me to be, or that 
he heareth of me.}F How contrary is 
this to a ſpirit of vanity ! how diffe- 
rent from the practice of enthuſiaſtic 
pretenders to raptures and viſions, 
who never think they can dwell long 
enough upon thoſe ſubje&s, but fill 
whole volumes with their - accounts 


"2 Oor: x3, 2; 6; 17 18, 19, 30. 
+ Ibid. xi. 2. 1 lbid. xi1. 6. 
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of them! Yet St. Paul is not ſatiſ- 


fied with this forbearance, he adds 


the confeſſion of ſome infirmity, 
which he tells the Corinthians was 
given to him as an allay, that he 
might not be above meaſure exalted 
through the abundance of his revela- 
ions.“ I would alfo obſerve, that he 
ſays this rapture, or viſion of paradiſe, 
happened to him above fourteen 
vears before. Now had it been the 
effect of a mere enthuſiaſtical fancy, 
can it be ſuppoſed that in ſo long a 
period of time, he would not_have 
had many more raptures of the ſame, 
kind? Would not his imagination 
have been perpetually carrying 
him to heaven, as we find St. 
"Thereſa, St. Bridget, and St. Catha- 


® 2 Cor. xii. 7. 
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rine were carried by theirs ?* And 
if vanity had been predominant in 
him, would he have remained four- 
teen years in abſolute ſilence upon 
ſo great a mark of the divine fa- 
vour? No, we ſhould certainly have 
ſeen his Epiſtles filled with nothing 
giſe but long accounts of theſe vi- 
ſions, conferences with angels, with 
Chriſt, with God Almighty, myſtical 
unions with God, and all that we 
read in the works of thoſe ſainted 
enthuſiaſts, whom I have mentioned 
before. But he only mentions this 
viſion in anſwer to the falſe teacher 
who had difputed his Apoſtolfcal 
power, and comprehends it all m 
in three ſentences, with many ex- 
cuſes for being compelled to make 


* Sce their Works and Lives. 


any 
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any mention of it at all.“ Nor does 
he take any merit to himſelf, even 
from the ſucceſs of thoſe Apoſtolical 
labours which he principally boaſts 
of in this Epiſtle. For in a former 
one to the fame church he writes 
thus, Who then is Paul, and who 
is Apollos, but miniſters by whom 
ye believed, even as the Lord gave 
to every man? I have planted, 
* Apollos watered, but God gave; 
* the increaſe. So then neither 1s he 
that planteth any thing, neither he 
« that watereth, but God that giveth 
the increaſe.” And in another 
place of the fame Epittle he ſays, 
* By the grace of God I am what I 
© am, and his grace which was be- 
* towed upon me was not in vain, 


® 2 Cor, xii. 1, 2 J, 4, $, 11. 
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but I laboured more abundantly 
* than they all: yet not J, but the 
grace of God which was with me.“ 

I think it needleſs to give more 
inſtances of the modeſty of St. Paul. 
Certain I am, not one can be given 
that bears any colour of vanity, or 
that vanity, in particular, which. ſo 
ſtrongly appears in all enthuſiaſts, 
of ſetting their imaginary gifts above 
thoſe virtues which make the eſſence 
of true religion, and the real excel 
lency of a good man, or, in the 
Scripture phraſe, of a faint. In his 
firſt Epiſtle to the Corinthians he has 
theſe words, Though I ſpeak with 
* the tongues of men and of angels, 
* and have not charity, I am become 
* as founding braſs or a tinkling 


® xy Cor, xv. 160. 


* cymbal, 
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* cymbal. And though I have the 
gift of prophecy, and underſtand 
* all myſteries and all knowledge, 1 
*and though I have all faith ſo that | 
J could remove mountains, and N 
en MW © have no charity, I am nothing. 
or WM And though I beſtow all my goods 
ſo W. to feed the poor, and though I 


8, give my body to be burned, and 
'e have not charity, it profiteth me 
e * nothing.” * Is this the language 


of enthuſiaſm? Did ever enthuſiaſt 
prefer that univerſal benevolence 
which comprehends all moral vir- 
tues, and which (as appears by the 
following verſes) is meant by charity 
here; did ever enthuſiaſt, I ſay, pre- 
fer that benevolence to faith and to 
miracles, to thoſe religious opinions 


® 1 Cor. xiii. 2, 3, 4+ 
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which he had embraced, and to 
thoſe ſupernatural graces and gifts 
which he imagined he had acquired, 
nay even to the merit of martyr- 
dom ? Is it not the genius of enthu- 
tiaſm to ſet moral virtues infinitely 
below the merit of faith, and of all 
moral virtues to value that leaſt that 
which is moſt particularly enforced 
by St. Paul, a ſpirit ef candour, mo- 
deration, and peace? Certainly nei- 
ther the temper nor the opinions of 
a man, ſubject. to fanatic deluſions, 
are to be. found in this paſlage ; but 
it may be juſtly concluded, that he 
who could eſteem the value of cha- 
rity ſo much aboye miraculous gifts, 
could not have pretended to any 
ſuch gifts if he had them not in 
reality, 

Since, 
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Since, then, it is manifeſt, from 


the foregoing examination, that in 


St. Paul's diſpoſition and character 
thoſe qualities do not occur which 
ſeem to be neceſſary to form an en- 
thuſiaſt, it muſt be reaſonable to 
conclude he was none. But allow- 
ing, for argument's ſake, that all 
thoſe qualities were to be found in 
in him, or that the heat of his tem- 
per alone could be a ſufficient foun- 
dation to ſupport ſuch a ſuſpicion ; 
I ſhall endeavour to prove, that hg 
could not have impoſed on himielt 
by any power of enthuſiaſm, either 
in regard to the miracle that cauſed 
his converſion, or to the conſequen- 


tial effects of it, or to ſome other 


circumſtances which he bears teſti- 
mony to in his Epiſtles. 


The 
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The power of imagination in en- 
thuſiaſtical minds is no doubt very 
ſtrong, but it always acts in confor- 
mity to the opinions imprinted upon 
it at the time of its working, and 
can no more act againſt them than 
a rapid river can carry a boat againſt 


the current of its own ſtream. Now 


nothing can be more certain, than 
that when Saul ſet out for Damaſcus 
with an authority from the Chiet- 


prieſts to bring the Chriſtians which 


were there bound to Jernſulem, * an 
authority ſollicited by himſelf and 
granted to him at his own earneſt 
deſire, his mind was ſtrongly pol- 
ſeſſed with opinions againſt Chriſt 

and his followers. To give thoſe 
opinions a more active force, his 


i 
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paſſions at that time concurred, be- 
ing inflamed in the higheſt degree 
by the irritating conſciouſneſs of his 
paſt conduct towards them, the pride 
of ſupporting a part he had volun- 
tarily engaged in, and the credit he 
found it had procured him among 
the Chiet-prieits and Rulers, whoſe 
commiſſion he bore. 

If in ſuch a ſtate and temper of 
mind an enthuſiaſtical man had ima- 
gined he ſaw a viſion from heaven 
denouncing the anger of God againſt 
the Chriſtians, and commanding him 
to perſecute them without any mer- 
cy, it might be accounted for by 
the natural power of enthuſiaſm: 
But that in the very inſtant of his 
being engaged in the fierceſt and 
hotteſt perſecution againſt them, no 
circumſtance havipg happened to 
change 
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change his opinions, or alter the 
bent of his diſpoſition, he ſhould at 
once imagine himſelf called by a 
heavenly viſion to be the Apoſtle of 
Chriſt, whom but a moment before 
he deemed an impoſtor and a blaſ- 
phemer, that had been juſtly put to 
death on the croſs, is in itſelf wholly 
incredible, and ſo far from being a 
probable effect of enthuſiaſm, that 
juſt a contrary effect muſt have been 
naturally produced by that cauſe. 
The warmth of his temper carried 
him violently another way; and 
whatever deluſions his imagination 
could raiſe to impoſe on his reaſon, 
muſt have been raiſed at that time 
agreeably to the notions imprinted 
upon it, and by which it was heated 
to a degree of enthuſiaſm, not in di- 
rect contradiction to all thoſe no- 
9 tions, 
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tions, while they remained in their 
full force. 
This is ſo clear a propoſition, that 
I might reſt the whole argument in- 
tirely upon it: but ſtill farther to 
ſhew that this viſion could not be a 
phantom of St. Paul's own creating, 
I beg leave to obſerve, that he was 
not alone when he ſaw it: there 
were many others in company, whoſe 
minds were no better diſpoſed than 
his to the Chriſtian faith. Could it 
be poſſible that the imaginations of 
all theſe men ſhould at the ſame 
time be ſo ſtrangely affected, as to 
make them believe that they ſaw a 
a great light ſhining about them, abore 
the brightneſs of the fun at noon-day,* 
and heard the ſound of a voice from 


„ Acts ix. 3. xxii. 9. 
heaven, 
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heaven, though not the words tohith 
7 ſpake, when in reality they neither 
faw, nor heard any ſuch thing? 
Could they be ſo infatuated with this 
conceit of their fancy, as to fall 
Gown from their horſes together with 
Saul, and be /peechle/s through fear,* 
when nothing had happened extra- 
ordinary either to them or to him ? 
Eſpecially conſidering that this ap- 
parition did not happen in the night, 
when the ſenſes are more ealily im- 
poſed upon, but at mid-day. It a 
ſudden frenzy had ſeized upon Saul, 
from any diſtemper of body or mind, 
can we ſuppoſe his whole company, 
men of different conſtitutions and 
underſtandings, to have been at once 
sffected in the ſame manner with 


* 
Acts xxvi. 14. ix. 7c 


him, 
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him, ſo that not the diſtemper alone, 
but the effects of it ſhould exactly 
agree? If all had gone mad toge- 
mer, would not the frenzy of ſome 
have taken a different turn, and pre- 
ſented to them different objects ? 
This ſuppoſition 1s ſo contrary to na- 
ture and all poſſibility, that unbelief 
muſt find ſome other ſolution, or give 
up the point. 

I ſhall ſuppoſe, then, in order to 
try to account for this viſion without 
a miracle, that as Saul and his com- 
pany were journeying along, in their 
way to Damaſcus, an extraordinary 
meteor did really happen, which caſt 
a great light, as ſome meteors will 
do, at which they, being affrighted, 
fell to the ground in the manner re- 
lated. This might be poſſible ; and 
fear, grounded on ignorance of ſuch 

| phenomena, 
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phenomena, might make them ima» 
gine it to be a viſion from God. Nay, 
even the voice or ſound they heard 
in the air might be an exploſion at- 
tending this meteor; or, at leaſt, there 
are thoſe who would rather recur to 
fuch a ſuppoſition as this, however 
incredible, than acknowledge the mi- 
racle. But how will this account 
for the diſtinct words heard by St. 
Paul, to which he made anſwer ? 
How will it account for what fol- 
lowed upon 1t when he came to Da- 
maſcus, agreeably to the ſenſe of 
thoſe words which he heard ? How 
came Ananias to go to him there, 
and ſay, He was choſen by God to 
know his will, and ſee that juſt 
One, and hear the voice of his 
mouth? Or, why did he pro- 
* Acts, xxii. 14. 
poſe 
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poſe to him to be baptized ? * What 
connection was there between the 
meteor which Saul had ſeen and 
theſe words of Ananias? Will it be 
ſaid that Ananias was ſkilful enough 
to take advantage of the fright he 
was in at that appearance, in order 
to make him a Chriſtian ? But could 
Ananias inſpire him with a viſion in 
which he ſaw him before he came ? 
If that viſion was the effect of ima- 
gination, how was it verified o ex- 
actly in fact? F But, allowing that 
he dreamt by chance of Ananias's 
coming, and that Ananias came by 
chance too; or, if you pleaſe, that, 
having heard of his dream, he came 
to take advantage of that as well as 
of the meteor which Saul had ſeen; 
will this get over the difficulty? No, 
Acts, xxii. 16. + Ib, ix. 

* there 
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there was more to be done. Saul was 
ſtruck blind, and had been fo for 
three days; now, had this blindneſs 
been natural, from the effects of a 
meteor or lightning upon him, it 
would not have been poſſible for 
Ananias to heal it, as we find that 
he did, merely by putting his hands 
on him and ſpeaking a few words: 
this, undoubtedly, ſurpaſſed the pow- 
er of nature: and, if this was a mira 
cle, it proves the other to have been 

dà miracle too, and a miracle done 

by the ſame Jeſus Chriſt. For Ana- 
nias, when he healed Saul, ſpoke to 
him thus: — Brother Saul, the Lord, 
eren Jeſus that appeared. unto thee in 
the way as thou cameſt, has ſent me, 
that thou mighteſt receive thy ſight, 
and be filled. with the Holy Ghoſt.* 


* Ads, ix. 17, 18. xxii. 13. 
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And that he ſaw Chriſt, both now 
and after this time, appears not only 
by what he relates, Acts xxii. 17, 18, 
but by other paſſages in his Epiſtles, 
1 Cor. ix. 1. xvi. 8.“ From him (as 
he aſſerts in many places of his epiſ- 
tles) he learned the Goſpel by im- 

mediate” revelation, and: by him he 

was ſent to the Gentiles, Acts xxii. 

31. xX111.11. Among thoſe Gentiles, 

from Jeruſalem aud rpund about to 
Illyricum, he preached the Gofpel 
of Chriſt with mighty ſigns and won- © 
ders, wrought by the power of the 
Spirit of God to. make them obedient 
to his preaching, f as he teſtifies him- 
ſelf in his Epiſtle to the Romans, 
and of which a particular. account 


5 Acta, ix. 17. +; Rom. xv. 19. 
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is given to us in the AQt of the 
Apoſtles; ſigns and wonders, indeed, 
above any power of nature to work, 
or of impoſture to counterfeit, or of 
enthuſiaſm to imagine. Now, does 
not ſuch a ſeries of miraculous adds, 
all conſequential to and dependent 
upon the firſt revelation, put the truth 
of that revelation beyond all poſſh- 
bility of doubt or deceit? And if he 
could ſo have impoſed on himſelf, as 
to think that he worked them when 
he did not (which ſuppoſition cannot 
be admitted, if he was not all that 
time quite out of his ſenſes), how 
could fo diftempered an enthufiaſt 
make ſuch a progreſs, as we know 
that he did, in converting the Gen- 
tile world? If the difficulties, which 
have been ſhewn to have obſtructed 
that 


14 


that work, were ſuch as the ableſt 
impoſtor could not overcome, how 
much more inſurmountable were 
they to a madman ? 

It is a much harder taſk for un- 
believers to account for the ſucceſs 
of St. Paul, in preaching the Goſpel, 
upon the ſuppoſition of his having 
been an enthuſiaſt, than of his hav- 
ing been an impoſtor. Neither of 
theſe ſuppoſitions can ever account 
for it ; but the impoſſibility is more 
glaringly ſtrong in this caſe than the 
other. I could enter into a partieu- 
lar examination of all the miracles 
recorded in the Acts to have been 
done by St. Paul, and ſhew that they 
were not of a nature in which en- 
thuſiaſm (either in him or the perſons 
he worked them upon, or the ſpec- 
tators,) could have any part. I will 

LS mention 
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mention only a few. When he told 
Elymas, the ſorcerer, at Paphos, be- 
fore the Roman Deputy, that the 
hand of God was upon him, and he 
/hould be blind, not ſeeing the ſun for 
« ſeaſon, and immediately there fell 
on him a miſt and a darkneſs, aud he 
went about ſeeking ſome to lead him 
by the hand, & had enthuſiaſm in the 
doer or fufferer any ſhare in this act? 
If Paul, as an enthuſiaſt, had thrown 
out this menace, and the effect had 
not followed, inſtead of converting, 
the deputy {as we are told that he 
did), he would have drawn on him- 
ſelf his rage and contempt. But the: 
effeft upon Elymas could not be: 
cauſed by enthuſiaſm in Paul; much 
lefs can it be imputed to an enthu- 
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ſiaſtic belief, in that perſon himſelf, 
of his being ftruck blind when he 
was not, by thoſe words, of a man 
whoſe preaching he ſtrenuoufly and 
bitterly oppoſed. Not can we aſcribe 
the converſion of Sergius, which hap- _ 
pened upon it, to any enthuſiaſm, _ 
A Roman proconſul was not very 
likely to be an enthuſiaſt ; but, had 
he been one, he muſt. have been 
bigotted to his own gods, and fo 
much the leſs inclined to believe 
any miraculous power in St. Paul, 
When at Troas, a young man, nam- 
ed Eutychus, ell down from d high 
windoto, while Paul was preaching, | 
and was taten wp dad; could any 
enthuſiaſm. either in. Paul or the 
congregation there preſent, make 
them believe that, by that Apoſtle 8 
falling uon hum. and embretiftg him, 
L 4 he 
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he was reſtored to Hife? * Or, could 
he, who was fo reſtored, contribute 
any thing to it himſelf, by any pow- 
er of his own imagination? When 
in the ifle of Melita, where St. Paul 
was ſhipwrecked, there came a viper 
and fafiened on his hand, which he 
fhook off, and fell no harm ; was that 
an effect of enthuſiaſm? + An en- 
thuſiaſt might, perhaps, have been 
mad enough to hope for ſafety, 
againſt the bite of a viper, without 
any remedy being applied to it, but 


would that hope have prevented his 


death? Or, were the barbarous 
iſlanders, to whom this Apoſtle was 
an abſolute ſtranger, prepared by 
enthuſiaſm to expect and. believe 
that any miracle would be worked 


Adds, xx. 9. + Ib. xxviii. 
to 
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to preferve him ? On the contrary, 
when they ſaw the viper hang on 
his hand, they ſaid among them- 
ſelves, No doubt this man is a 
* murderer, whom, though he hath 
« eſcaped the ſea, yet vengeance 
ſuffereth not to live.“ I will add 
no more inſtances: theſe are ſuffi- 
cient to ſhew, that the miracles told 
of St. Paul can no more be a- 
ſcribed to enthuſiaſm than to impol- 
ture. \ | 
But moreover, the power of work- 
ing miracles was not confined to St. 
Paul, it was alſo communicated to 
the churches he planted in different 
parts of the world. In many parts 
of his firſt Epiſtle ke tells the Corin- 
thians, that they had among them 
many miraculous graces and gifts, 
and gives them directions for the 
more 
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more orderly uſe of them in their af 
ſethblies. * Now I aſk, whether all 
that he ſaid upon that head is to be 
aſcribed to enthuſiaſm ? If the Co- 
rinthians knew that they had among 
them no ſuch miraculous powers, 
they muſt have regarded the author 
of that Epiſtle as a man out of his 
ſenſes, inſtead of tevering him a as an 
Apoſtle of God. 

If, for inſtance, a Quaker ſhould, 
in a meeting of his own ſect, tell all 
the perſons afſembled there, that to 
fome among them tous given the gift 
of heating by the Spirit of God, tb 
others the working of | other mird 
etes, to others diverſe kinds of lo1ig nes, 
they would undobtedly acedunt him 
a madman, becauſe they Re ts 
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zo ſuch gifts. If indeed they were 
only told by him that they were m- 
ſpired by the Spirit of God in a 
certain ineffable manner, which they 
alone could underſtand, but which 
did not diſcover itſelf by any out- 
ward, diſtinct operations, or ſigns, 
they might miſtake the impulſe of 
enthuſiaſm for the inſpiration of the 
Holy Ghoſt; but they could not be- 
lieve, again the conviction -of their 
on minds, that they ſpoke tongues 
they did not ſpeak, or healed diſtem- 
pers they did not heal, or werked _ 
other mirackes when they worked 
none. If it be faid, the Corinthians 
might pretend to- theſe powers; 
though the Quakers do net, I afk, 
whether in that pretenſion they were 
impoſtors, or- only enthuſiaſts? If 
they were impoſters, and St. Paul 

| Was 


was alſo ſuch, how ridiculous was it 
for him to adviſe them in an Epiſtle, 
writ only to them, and for their own 
uſe, not to value themſelves too 
highly upon thoſe gifts; to pray for 
one rather than another, and prefer 
charity to them all! Do aſſociates in 
fraud talk ſuch a language to one 
another? But if we ſuppoſe their 
pretenſion to all thoſe gifts was an 
effect of enthuſiaſm, let us conſider 
how it was poſſible that he and they 
could be ſo cheated by that enthu- 
ſiaſm, as to imagine they had ſuch 
powers when they had not. 
Suppoſe that enthuſiaſm could 
make a man think, that he was 
able by a word or a touch to give 
ſight to the blind, motion to the 
lame, or life to the dead: would 
that conceit of his make the blind 
ſee, 
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ſee, the lame walk, or the dead re- 
vive? And if it did not, how could 
he perſiſt in ſuch an opinion, or 
upon his perſiſting, eſcape being ſhut 
up for a madman ? But ſuch a mad- 
neſs could not infect ſo many at 
once, as St. Paul ſuppoſes at Co- 
rinth to have been endowed with 
the gift of healing, or any other mi- 
raculous power. One of the mira- 
cles which they pretended to, was 
the ſpeaking of languages they never 
had learned. And St. Paul fays, 
he poſſeſſed this gift more than them 
all. If this had been a deluſion of 
fancy, if they had ſpoke only gib- 
beriſh, or unmeaning ſounds, it 
would ſoon have appeared when 
they came to make uſe of it where- 
it was neceſſary, viz. in converting 
of thoſe who underſtood not any 

9 language 
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language they naturally ſpoke.“ St. 
Paul particularly, who travelled ſa 
far upon that deſign, and had ſueh 
occaſion to uſe it, muſt ſoon have 
diſcovered that this imaginary gift of 
the ſpirit was no gift at all, but a; 
Tidiculous inſtance of frenzy, whick 
had poſſeſſed both him and them. 
But if thoſe he ſpoke to in diverſe: 
tongues underſtood what he ſaid; 
and were converted to Chriſt by that 
means, how. could it be a deluſion ? 
Of all the miracles recorded in Scrip- 
ture, none are more clear from any 
Poſſible imputation of being the ef- 
fect. of an enthuſiaſtic. imagination 
than this. For how could any man 
think that he had it, who had it not; 
x if he did. think ſo, nat be unde» 
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ceived when he came to put his gift 
to the proof? Accordingly, I do not 
find ſuch a power to have been ever 
pretended to by any enthuſiaſt, anci- 
ent or modern. | 
If then St. Paul and the church of 
Corinth were not deceived in aſcrib- 
ing to themſelves this miraculous 
power, but really had it, there is 
the ſtrongeſt reaſon to think, that 
neither were they deceived in the 
others powers to which they pre- 
tended, as the ſame ſpirit which 
gave them that -equally, could, and 
probably would, give themthe others, 
to ſerve the ſame holy ends for which 
that was given. And by conſe- 
quence, St. Paul was no enthufiaſt 
in what he wrote upon that head to 
the Corinthians, nor in other ſimilar 
inſtances where he aſcribes to him» 
ſelf, 
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ſelf, or to the churches he founded, 
any ſupernatural graces and gifts.— 
Indeed, they who would impute to 
imagination effects, ſuch as thoſe 
which St. Paul imputes to the power 
of God attending his miſſion, muſt 
aſcribe to imagination the ſame 
omnipotence which he aſcribes to 
God. | 

Having thus, I flatter myſelf, ſa- 
tisfactorily ſhewn, that St. Paul could 


not be an enthuſiaſt, who, by the 


force of an over-heated imagination 
impoſed on himſelf, I am next to 
inquire whether he was deceived 
by the fraud of others, and whether 
all that he ſaid of himſelf can be 
imputed to the power of that de- 
ceit? But I need ſay little to ſhew 


the abſurduity of this ſuppoſition.— 


It was morally impoſſible for the 
diſciples 


i 
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diſciples of Chriſt, to conceive ſuch 
a thought, as that of turning his 
perſecutor into his Apoſtle, and to 
do this by a fraud in the very in- 
ſtant of his greateſt fury againſt 
them and their Lord. But could 
they have been ſo extravagant as to 
conceive ſuch a thought, it was phy- 
ſically impoſſible for them to exe- 
| cute it in a manner we find his con- 
verſion to have been effected. Could 
they produce a light in the air, 
which at mid-day was brighter than 
that of the ſun? Could they make 
Saul hear words from out of that 
light, which were not heard by the 
reſt of the company? * Could they 
make him blind for three days after 
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that viſion, and then make ſcales 
fall off from his eyes, and reſtorę 
him to his ſight by a word? Beyond 
diſpute, no fraud could do theſe 
things; but much leſs ſtill could the 
fraud of others produce thoſe mira- 
cles ſubſequent to his converkon, in 
which he Was not paſſive, but active, 
which he did himſelf, and appeals 
to in his Epiſtles as proefs of his di- 
vine miſhon. I ſhall then take it for 
granted, that he was not deceived 
by the fraud of others, and that what 
he ſaid of himſelf cannot be im- 
puted to the power of that deceit, 
no more than to wilful impoſture, or 
to enthuſiaſm: and then it follows, 
that what he related to have been 
the cauſe of his converſion, and to 
have happened in conſequence of it, 
12S | did 
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did all really happen, and therefore 
the Chriſtiaum Religion is à divine re- 
velation. | 
That this concluſion is fairly and 
undeniably-drawn from the premiſes, 
I think muſt be owned, unleſs ſome 
probable cauſe can be aſſigned, to 
account for thoſe facts ſo authenti- 
cally related in the Acts of the A- 
poſtles, and atteſted in his Epiſtles 
by St. Paul himſelf, other than any 
of thoſe which I have conſidered; 
and this 1 am confident cannot be 
done. It mwiſt be therefore account- 
ed for by the power of God. That 
God ſhould work miracles for the 
eſtablifhmerit of a moſt holy reli- 
gion, which, from the inſuperable 
difficulties that ſtood in the way of 
it, could not have eſtabliſhed itfelf 
without ſuch an afliſtance, is no way 
M 2 repug- 
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repugnant to human reaſon: but that 
without any miracle, ſuch things 
ſhould have happened, as no ade- 
quate natural cauſes can be aſſigned 
for, is what human reaſon cannot 
believe. | | 
To impute them to magic, or the 
power of demons, (which was the 
reſource of Heathens and Jews a- 
gainſt the notoriety of the miracles 
performed by Chriſt and his diſci- 
ples) is by no means agreeable to 
the notions of "thoſe, 'who in this age 
diſbelieve Chriſtianity. It will there- 
fore be needleſs to ſhew the weak- 
neſs of that ſuppoſition: but that 
ſuppoſition itſelf is no inconſidera- 
ble argument of the truth of the 
facts, Next to the Apoſtles and 
Evangeliſts, the ſtrongeſt witneſſes 
of the undeniable force of that truth 
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are Celſus and Julian, and other 
ancient opponents of the Chriſtian 
religion, who were obliged to ſolve 
what they could not contradict, by 
ſuch an irrational and abſurd imagi- 
nation. 

The . diſpute was net. then be- 
tween faith and reaſon, but betweerr 
religion and fuperſtition. Superſti- 
tion aſcribed to cabaliſtical names, 
or magical ſecrets, ſuch operations 
as carried along with them evident 
marks of the divine. power: reli- 
gion aſcribed them to God, and. rea- 
ſon declared itſelf on that fide of the 
queſtion, Upon. what. grounds then 
can we now overturn that deci- 
hon? Upon what grounds can we 
reject. the unqueſtionable teſtimony 
given by. St. Paul, that he was, cal; 
led by God to be a diſciple and 
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apoſtle of Chriſt? It has been ſhewn,. 
that we cannot- impute it» either to 
enthuſſaſm or fraud: Row fhall: we 
then. reſiſt the convition of ſuch a 
proof? Does the dottrine he preach- 
ed contain any precepts againſt the 
kw of morality, that natural law 
written by God in the hearts of 
raenkind ? If ie did, F confeſs, that 
none- of the- arguments F have made 
uſd of: could prove ſuch a doQtrine 
to come from iim. But this is fo 
far from being the caſe, that even 
thoſe: who reject Chriſtianity as a di- 
vine revelation, acknowledge the 
morals. delivered by Chriſt: and by 
his Apotttes to be worthy of God. Is 
it then on account of the myſteries 
ip. the Goſpel; that che facts are de- 
nied, though ſupported by evidence, 
whick in all other caſes would be 
| allowed 
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allowed” to contain the cleareſt con- 
viction, and cannot in this be re- 
jected, without reducing, the mind 
to a ſtate of abfolute ſcepticiſm, and 
overturning. thoſe rules by which 
we judge of all evidence, and -of 
the truth or- credibility of all other 
facts? But this is plainly to give up 
the uſe of our underſtanding, where 
we are able to ufe it moſt properly, 
in order to apply it to things of 
which it is not a competent judge. 
The motives and reaſons upon which 
diving wiſdom may think proper to 
act, as well as the manner in which 
it acts, muſt often lie out of the 
reach of our underſtanding; but the 
motives and reaſons of human ae 
tions, and the manner in which they 
are performed, are all in the fphere 
of human knowledge, and upon them 
M4 we 
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we may judge, with a well-ground- 
ed confidence, when they are fairly 
propoſed to our conſideration. _ 

It is incomparably more probable- 
that a revelation from God, con- 
cerning the ways of his Providence, 
ſhould contain in it matters above 
the capacity of our minds to com- 
prehend, than that St. Paul, or in- 
deed any of the other Apoſtles, - 

©" ſhould have acted, as we know that 
they did, upon any other foundations 
than certain knowledge of Chriſt's 
deing riſen from the dead; or ſhould. 
have ſucceeded in the work they 
undertook, without the aid of mira- 
_ culous powers. To the former of 
theſe propoſitions I may give my 
aſſent without any direct oppoſition 
of reaſon to faith; but in admitting 
the latter, I muſt believe againſt all 
thoſe 
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1 
thoſe probabilities that are the ra- 
tonal grounds of aſſent. 

Nor * they who reject the Chriſ- 
tian religion, becauſe of the difficul- 
ties which occur in its myſteries, 
conſider how far that objection will 
go againſt other ſyſtems, both of reli- 
gion und of philoſophy, which they 
themſelves profeſs to admit. There 
are in Deiſm itſelf, the moſt ſimple 
of all religious opinions, ſeveral dif- 
ficulties, for which human reaſon 
can but ill account; which may 
therefore be not improperly ſtyled 
articles of faith. Such is the origin 
of evil under the government 1 an 
all- good and posen God; a 
queſtion ſo hard, that the inability of 
tolving it, in a ſatisfactory manner to 
their apprehenſions, has driven ſome 
of the greateſt philoſophers into the 
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monſtrous and ſenſeleſs opinions of 
Manicheiſm and Atheiſm. Such is 
the reconciling the preſcience of 
God with the free-will of man, 
which, after much thought on the 
ſubject, Mr. Locke * fairly confeſſes 
he could not do, though he acknow- 
ledged both ; and what Mr. Locke 
could not do, in reaſoning upon 
ſubjects of a metaphyſical nature, 
Tam apt to think few men, if any, 
can hope to perform. 

Such is alſo the creation of the 
world at any ſuppoſed time, or the 
eternal production of it from God; 
it being almoſt equally hard, accord- | 
ing to mere philoſophical notions, 
either to admit, that the goodneſs of 
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God could remain uneverted througi 
all eternity .before the time of ſuch. 
a creation, let it be ſet back ever ſo 
far, or to eonceive an eternat* pro- 
duction, which- words, - ſo applied, 
are inconſiſtent and contradiftory 
terms; the ſolution commonly given 
by a compariſon to the emanation 
of light from the fun not being ade- 
quate to it, or juſt; för- light is a 
quality. inherent im fire, ane natu- 
rally emanating from ib; whereas 
multey is not à quality infterent or 
emanating: from the- divine eſſence, 
but: of a- different ſubſtanee- and na» 
ture, and: if-not-znddpendent and e 
exiting, muſt have Heerr cyeatbul” by 
a mere act of the divine: will; and; 
if created, then not efernal! the idea 
of creation ĩmplyimg a time wen the 
Subſtance created” did v, et Wat 
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if, to get rid of this difficulty, we 
have recourſe,. as many of the an- 
cient philoſophers had, to the iude- 
pendent exiftence of matter, then we 
muſt admit wo /elf-eriſting principles, 
which is quite inconſiſtent with ge- 
nuine Theiſm, or natural reaſon. 
Nay, could that be admitted, it 
would not yet clear up the doubt, 
unleſs we ſuppoſe not only the eter- 
nal exiſtence of matter, independent 
of God, 'but that it was from eter- 
nity in the order and beauty we ſee 
it in now, without any agency of the 
divine power ; otherwife the ſame 
difficulty will always occur, why id 
was not before put in that order and 
ſtate of perfection; or how the good-- 
nefs of God could ſo long remain in 
a ſtate of ination; une rerted and un- 
employed. For were the time of ſuch 
| an 
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an erertion of it put back ever fo far, 
if, inſtead of five or ſix thouſand 
years, we were to ſuppoſe millions 
of millions of ages to have paſſed 
ſince the world“ was reduced out of 
a chaos. to a harmomous and regular 


form, ſtill a whole eternity muſt have 


preceded that date, during which the 
divine attributes did not exert them- 
ſelves in that beneficent work, ſo ſuit- 
able to them that the conjectures of 
human reaſon can find no cauſe for 
its being delayed. 

But becauſe of theſe difficulties, 
or any other that may occur in the 


» By the world I do not mean this earth 


alone, but the whole material uniwerſe, with 
all its inhabitants, Even created ſpirits fall 
under the ſame reaſoning ; for they muſt alſo 
have had a beginning, and before that beginning 
an eternity muſt have preceded. 
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ſyſtem of Deiſm, no wiſe man will 
deny the being of God, or his ix- 
finite wiſdom, goodneſs, and porter, 
which are proved by ſuch evidence, 
as carries the cleareſt and ſtrongeſt 
conviction, and cannot be refuſed 
without mvolving the mind in far 
greater Aifficultics, even in downright 
- abfurdities and impoſibilities. The 
only part, therefore, that can be ta- 
ken, is to account in the beſt man- 
ner chat our weak reaſon is able to 
do, for ſuch ſeeming objections; and 
where That fails, to acknowledge its 
weaknefſs, and acquieſce under the 
certainty, that our very imperfect 
knowledge or judgement cannot be 
the meaſire of the Divine Wifdom, 
or the Aniverſal ſtandard of truth. 
So likewiſe it is with reſpect to the 
Chriſtian Religion. Some difficulties 
| occur 
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occur in that revelation which hu- 
man reaſon can hardly clear; but as 
the truth of it ſtands upon evidence 
ſo ſtrong and convincing, that it can- 
not be denied without much greater 
difficulties than thoſe that attend the 
belief of it, as I have before endea- - 
voured to prove, we ought not to 
reject it upon ſuch objections, how- 
ever mortifying they may be to our 
pride. .That.mdeed would have all 
things made plain to us, but God 
has thought proper to proportion our 
knowledge to our wants, not our 
pride. All that concerns our duly 
is clear; and as to other points, ei- 
ther of natural or revealed religion, 
if he has leſt ſome obſcurities in 
them, is that any reaſonable cauſe. 
of complaint? Not to rejoice in the 
benefit of what he has gracioully 
allowed 
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„allowed us to know, from a pre 
ſumptuous diſguſt at our incapacity 
of knowing more, is as abſurd as it 
would be to refuſe to walk, becauſe 
we cannot fly. 

From the arrogant ignorance of 
metaphyſical reaſonings, aiming at 
matters above our knowledge, aroſe 
all the ſpeculative impiety, and 
many of the worſt ſuperſtitions of 
the old Heathen world, before the 
Goſpel was preached to bring men 
back again to the primitive faith; 
and from the ſame ſource have ſince 
flowed ſome of the greateſt corrup- 
tions of the evangelical truth, and 
he moſt inveterate prejudices againſt 
it: an effect juſt as natural as for 
our eyes to grow weak, and even 
blind, by being ſtrained to look at 
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objects too diſtant, or not made for 
them to ſee. 

Are then our intellectual faculties 
of no uſe in religion? Ves undoubt- 
edly, of the moſt neceſſary uſe 
when rightly employed. The pro- 
per employment of them is to diſ- 
tinguiſh its genuine dottrines from 
others erroneouſly or corruptly aſ- 
cribed to it ; to conſider the impor- 
tance and purport of them, with the 
connection they bear to one another; 
but firſt of all to examine with the 
ſtricteſt attention the evidence by 
which religion is proved, internal as 
well as erfernal. If the externa! 
evidence be convincingly ſtrong, and 
there 1s no internal proof of its falſe- 
hood, but much to ſupport and 
confirm its truth, then ſurely no dif- 
ſiculties ought to prevent our giving 

N "" 
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a full aſſent and belief to it. It is 
our duty indeed to endeavour to find 
the beſt ſolutions we can to them; 
but where no ſatisfactory ones are to 
be -found, it is no lefs our duty to 
acquieſce with humility, and believe 
that to be right which we know is 
above us, and belonging to a wit- 
dom ſuperior to ours. | 

Nor let it be ſaid, that this will be 
an argument for the admitting all 
doctrines, however abſurd, that may 
have been grafted upon the Chriſtian 
faith: thoſe which can plainly be 
proved not to belong to it, fall not 
under the reaſoning I have laid 
.down : (and certainly none do be- 
long to it which contradict either 
our clear, intuitibde knowledge, or the 
evident principles and dictates of 
reaſon.) I] ſpeak only of difficulties 
which 
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Which attend the belief of the Goſ- 
pel in ſome of its pure and eſſential 
doctrines, plainly and evidently de- 
livered there, which being made 
known'to us by a revelation ſupport- 
ed by pregfs that our reaſon ought 
to admit, and not being ſuch things 
as it can certainly know to be falſe, 
muſt be received by it as objects of 
faith, though they are ſuch as it 
could not have diſcovered by any 
natural means, and ſuch as are dif- 
ficult to be conceived, or ſatisfac- 
torily explained by its limited 
powers. If the glorious light of the 
Goſpel be ſometimes overcaſt with 
clouds of doubt, ſo is the light of 
our reaſon too. But ſhall we de- 
prive ourſelves of the advantage of 
either, becauſe thoſe clouds cannot. 
perhaps be intirely removed while 
4 N.2 we 
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we remain in this mortal life? Shall 
we obſtinately and frowardly ſhut 
our eyes againſt that day-ſpring from 
on high that has vifited us, becauſe 
we are not as yet able to bear the 
full blaze of his beams? Indeed, 
not even 1n heaven itſelf, not in the 
higheſt ſtate of perfection to which 
a finite being can ever attain, will 
all the counſels of Providence, all 
the hezght and the depth of the infi- 
nite wiſdom of God, be ever diſcloſed . 
or underſtood. Faith even then will 
be neceſſary, and there will be me- 
rics which cannot be penetrated by 
the moſt exalted archangel, and 
{ruths which cannot be known by 
him .otherwiſe than from revelation, 
or believed upon any other ground 
of aſſent, than a /ubm?ſſive confidence 
in the divine wiſdom, What, then, 
9 ſhall 
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ſhall man preſume that his weak 
and narrow underſtanding is ſuffici- 
ent to guide him into all truth, 
without any need of revelation or 
faith ? Shall he complain that the 
ways of God are not like his ways, 
and hat his finding out True phi- 
loſophy, as well as true Chriſtianity, 
would teach us a wiſer and modeſter 
part. It would teach us to be con- 
tent within thoſe bounds which God 
has aſſigned to us, caſting down Fma- 
gmations, and every high thing that 
exalteth 1tſelf againſt the knowledge 
of God, and bringing inlo captivity 
every thought to the obedience of 
Chrift 2 * 
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